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The Annual Meeting of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction was 
held at the State House, in the Hall of Representatives, on Thursday eve- 
ning, January 7th, 1847, The meeting was opened by a brief address 
from the President, John Kingsbury, Esq., after which Mr. Perry sub- 
mitted the following Report on behalf of the committee. 





Tue Seconp Annvuau Report or tue Executive ComMMirree 
or THE Ruope Istanp Institute or INstruction. 


The Executive Committee are required by the Constitution to present 
at the close of the year a report of their doings, and of the condition 
and prospects of the cause they have labored to promote. Ours is a 
cheerful duty. Never has the cause of education in our State present- 
ed so cheering an aspect as at this time. An interest is awakened and 
displaying itself in ways too obvious for mistake. All realize and lament 
the apathy and neglect, which formerly characterized our State in respect 
to its provision for general education, and most look forward with hope 
and confidence to the train of measures now in progress to compensate 
for past remissness. A defective system of general education is allowed 
to be a waste of time, money and effort, while a good system, judiciously 
and efficiently administered, is true economy and sound policy. 

We are now at an interesting period in our enterprise. Having cast 
aside some of the weights and obstacles, that formerly hindered our pro- 
gress, we are now entering upon our work with increased facilities and 


with corresponding responsibilities. Greater results are expected than 
6a 
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have been before accomplished, and these results can be secured only 
through their appropriate means. Wisdom, moderation and judicious 
action are needed to turn the advantages, which have already been 
gained, to practical account, and to direct the interest awakened into its 
appropriate channel. 

The Rhode Island Institute of Instruction has now fairly enlisted in the 
cause'of popular education. Two years’ experience has served but to 
quicken its interest and renew its energies. It has adopted the seal of 
the State, supported by appropriate emblems,—Religion and Education. 
Upon the top of its device wavesa flag inscribed,—‘‘In Gop we Horr,’ — 
Next below stands the anchor, a firm protection against the battling ele- 
ments. On one side, the temple of religion shoots her spire towards 
heaven; on the other, stand the fair proportions of a neat and well 
shaded school house. The shield, thus inscribed, rests upon an open 
volume,—the volume of revelation and of nature, open alike to all. Yet 
all cannot read and understand it. Special preparation is required. 
Here, this society comes in to render aid and assistance. It would lead 
all into the great high way of intelligence, virtue and peace. It would 
see such a provision of means as to enable each child, by the exercise 
of his own power, to comprehend the great lessons of Divine Providence. 
It would see the moral and intellectual energies of the State duly devel- 
oped, and the stains of ignorance and passion wiped forever from our 
broad escutcheon. 

With this object in view, and deeply impressed with its importance, 
the Executive Committee have proceeded in the discharge of their du- 
ties. They have held repeated meetings to devise measures and decide 
upon plans of action. The pecuniary resources of the society, are, itis 
known, small ; each member contributing, on signing the constitution, 
a trifling sum; but the cause it advocates has raised up for it friends, 
who have generously contributed to its means of usefulness and influ- 
ence. By the untiring efforts of the president and the generosity of 
numerous public spirited citizens a special fund has been raised, and 
used under the direction of a special Committee, appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, principally for three objects:—1. To circulate edu- 
cational Tracts and Periodicals; 2. To employ an agent; 3. To sus- 
tain Teacher’s Institutes. Without this well-timed and well directed 
aid, comparatively little could have been done by the Institute. 

1. In all their efforts, the great aim of the Executive Committee has 
been to codperate with the Commissioner of Public Schools and aid 
him in accomplishing the leading purpose of his agency. At his sug- 
gestion and from a full knowledge of the needs of the State, three se- 
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ries of publications were commenced, and have been completed within 
the last year. ‘The subscription price was put lower than the first cost 
to induce a large circulation, and thereby increase the usefulness of the 
publications. ‘The Commisssioner discharged, without compensation, 
the duties of editor and conductor. A part of the deficiency of receipts 
has been supplied from the special fund,-and the remaining and much 
the larger part, by the Commissioner from his own resources. 

Special acknowledgements are due Mr. Hartshorn for the important 
assistance he rendered in discharging the duties of business agent for 
the Journal. ‘The character of the publications is too well know to re- 
quire a detailed account from the Executive Committee. The Journal 
and Extra Journal, comprising 470 pages, form a book of reference of 
great value and interest. ‘The Educational Tracts, nine in number, and 
comprising 14] pages, were prepared to meet the immediate wants of 
the community, though some of them are worthy of lasting preservation, 
both on account of their subjects and the clear and forcible manner in 
which they are illustrated. The first five Tracts were printed previous 
to the first annual meeting of the Institute. The subject of No. 6 is,— 
“ Aidsto English Composition.” No7, ‘Oral Instruction in English 
Grammar.” No. 8, “ ‘The codperation of parents solicited by the teach- 
er of their children.’’ No. 9, “ The codperation of children solicited 
by their teacher.’’ ‘The Committee have had little opportunity of judg- 
ing of the usefulness of these publications except by their practical char- 
acter, the avidity with which they have been sought and read in differ- 
ent parts of the State, and the fact that they have in a limited form and 
extent been reprinted and circulated in other States. An edition of 
2000 copies or more of each series Was printed; 1600 of these have 
been circulated, and the remaining 400 are ready to be distributed as 
soon as they shall be called for to supply existing wants in the districts. 

Another volume of the Journal is needed, which shall contain a de- 
tailed account of the condition and means of education in each town, 
together with lectures and other valuable information upon the general 
subject. It is thought that a volume might be printed, which would add 
tothe interests of the cause, without incurring so great an expense be- 
yond the income as was occasioned by the publication of the first 
volume. 

2. Mr. William S. Baker, of Warwick, has acted as agent of the In- 


stitute for eight months within two years. He has passed his time in 
lecturing, visiting schools, and in other ways laboring to promote the 
general object of the Institute. Mr. Baker has lectured in 29 out of the 
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31 towns and visited a large majority of the districts in them. He has 
every where been received with kindness and listened to with attention, 
and it is believed that his efforts, under the joint direction of the Com. 
missioner and of the special Committee have been instrumental in awake- 
ning much interest and giving it a practical direction. The clear and 
vivid expression of truth through the medium of the voice is a means of 
influence, which may be effectually employed in carrying out the inten- 
tion of a system of general education. 

3. Arrangements were made by the Executive Committee in con- 
nection with Mr. Barnard for holding a ‘Teachers’ Institute in this city 
during the second week in the month of November.—Teachers from 
all parts of the State were invited to be present and participate in the 
privilege of the occasion without incurring for themselves the expense 
of board. Upwards of two hundred responded to the call, and indica- 
ted by their regular attendance and cheerful attention that they both en- 
joyed the exercises and were benefited by them. 

Meetings of this kind are indispensable to the successful operation of 
a good system of Public Schools. They afford teachers and such as 
propose to teach, an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the best 
modes of instruction and discipline, and tend to elevate all the schools 
to a standard of uniform excellence. Rhode Island was the first State 
in the Union to sanction Teachers’ Institutes by legal enactment, though 
she has not been the first to appropriate the means to secure their bene- 
fits. ‘The Commissioner is authorized to establish them but not to draw 
any thing from the general treasury to meet their current expenses. His 
position is in this respect somewhat peculiar— authorized to do a work 
without being provided with the means todo it. This society in connec- 
tion with the Commissioner has thus far been responsible forthe expen- 
ses incurred to sustain these Institutes, but the gentlemen, who have con- 
tributed these funds will no longer be willing to take the responsibility, 
which belongs to the State; and it is to be hoped that the attention ot 
our Jegislators may forthwith be directed to the importance and necessi- 
ty of a special appropriation for this object. Massachusetts appropriates 
$2,500 annually for this object, and a proportionate amount could not be 
more judiciously and advantageously expended by Rhode Island. It 
would tend to secure the best use of the annual school appropriation and 
effectually to convert the whole into intelligence and virtue, possessed 
by her youth and embryo citizens. 

In immediate connection with Teachers’ Institutes, the Commissioner 
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js authorized to establish one thoroughly organized Normal School. 
This provision of the law and means of forming good teachers has as 
yet received but little attention. Indeed, there is much vagueness and 
misapprehension respecting the nature and use of the Normal school 
contemplated, and some, for these reascns, we suspect, question the ex- 
pediency of establishing it, believing that the advantages to be derived 
would not be commensurate with the necessary outlay for its establish- 
ment and maintenance. It is desirable that the subject undergo a can- 
did and thorough investigation, and that the truth be made to appear. 


| The idea is preposterous and the undertaking would be quixotic, to make 


good teachers out of all, desiring to become such, though they might 
enjoy the privileges of the best Normal Schools and Institutes in the 
land. No impossibilities are however proposed and no miracles expect- 
ed to be wrought. Relying upon the simple principle that teachers are, 
like all men, capable of improvement, we propose, by providing the 
means, to take away all excuse for neglect, and thus virtually to give an 
impulse to their improvement. ‘The position of teachers, and the rela- 


tion they sustain to the moral and pecuniary interests of the State, justify 


and require special efforts in their behalf. They are a main spring in 


| our system of Public Schools. On their spirit, aim and power depends, 


ina great measure, the working of the system. They must be sought 
out and brought forward by direct and systematic means. How shall 
this be done? is the question. First and mainly, we reply, by the force 
of public sentiment. The community must appreciate, demand and 
pay professoinal merit. ‘The demand will do much to create the supply ; 
so will, also, the supply to create the demand. We must work in both 
ways,—elevate the teachers and the community, and their influence will 
be reciprocal. The kind of elevation needed by teachers comes from 
moral and intellectual power, and tact and skill in their profession. 
Their training can, doubtless, be best conducted in its early stages in 
the common gghools. There, the object is to develope the character in 
its true proportions, and prepare our youth to enter on vantage ground 
into the various walks of life.—But those, who design to teach, cannot 
there receive the special preparation which they need. 

Teachers’ Institutes, as they are now conducted, have their object, 
and a good one it is, and well do they answer it. But they do not cover 
the whole ground. They are temporary and unsettled in their charac- 
ter. They do not afford an opportunity for athorough and systematic 
course of instruction. They give teachers and those who desire to be- 
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come such a mere “brush.” They stir but for the moment the blood, 
which has become thick by inactivity. We want it chased through the 
veins, till every fibre is reached, and the whole system invigorated. We 
want their aims and purposes raised, and their minds impressed with the 
dignity and importance of their calling. We want them to enjoy the 
privileges of an institution, where the very atmosphere will brace them 
for their peculiar and responsible duties; where they will be shown the 
importance of good manners, correct habits, clear thoughts, and force 
and accuracy of expression, and where the principles of good govern- 
ment and instruction will be set forth and illustrated by example and 
precept. 

The object aimed at is of unquestionable importance. The best talents 
of the community should be enlisted in the profession of the teacher, 
and with them should be associated those accomplishments and attrac- 
tions which give power and influence over mind and character. Art 
and skill have here their most appropriate work. ‘The tender and plas- 
tic powers of youth are to be developed. New worlds of thought, feel- 
ing and desire are to be explored. Guides are wanted. Who shall 
step forth and lead the way? Not surely the common travelers, who 
have no special fitness or preparation. We want men of clear foresight 
and steadiness of purpose, who have themselves traveled the ground un- 
der good guides, and marked the ways with careful forethought. How 
can we secure them? We are not disposed to disparage the agencies 
now employed, nor the results effected by them. We would keep what 
good we possess, and get what more we can. We wish to see these 
agencies continued, and with them, others of a kindred, though some- 
what different character, which shall reach in the same direction, but 
beyond them. We wish to see the weight and disabilities more effect- [| 
ually removed from the professional teacher. Let him have the oppor- 
tunity to rise. Give him the means, and bid him shake off the stain of 
ignorance. Make permanent provision for his instruction, and he wil 
not fail to profit by it. Each profession must be cared for and provided 
for. Left to itself, it will suffer in character and in reputation. The 
teachers’ profession forms no exception. It now shows marks of its 
former treatment. Its intrinsic importance and just claims to the favor- 
able regards of the community should shield it from neglect. It cannot 
be neglected. Its wants are imperative ; and they must receive atten- 
tion, or our whole system of education fails in consequence. The wants 
of the profession, numerous and various as they are, can be permanent!) 
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provided for, only by the establishment of an institution, which looks 
directly and solely to them, as they exist in the character and aims of 
the experienced and of the inexperienced. This institution should par- 
take of the character of a permanent Teachers’ Institute and of a Nor- 
mal school, and combine the privileges of both. It need not and will 
not diminish effort in other directions, but will rather stimulate to great- 
er activity. It need not distract attention from old and tried means, 
but rather add another of the same general character to those already 
existing. Nothing can be lost; much may and must be gained. The 
plan is practicable. It has been tried in our midst to a limited extent 
under the form of Teachers’ Institutes. Carried out, it will tend, from 
its general influence and peculiar privileges, to give character and stand- 
ing to the schools of the State ;—omitted, the schools cannot attain that 
standard of elevation which the completeness of our system is designed 
to effect. 

Since our last annual meeting, some practical results have appeared 
of avery gratifying character. A large number of new school-houses 
have been built, and many old ones repaired. . Some of the buildings are 
worthy of the cause they are designed to promote, being models of neat- 
ness, convenience, and architectural taste. We mention two in North 
Providence, which we have had the pleasure to examine, though we 
learn there are many of like merit in other parts of the State. One 
was erected by the First District in Pawtucket, and the other, yet in- 
complete, by Zachariah Allen, Esq., at Allendale. They are perfect in 
themselves, though differing widely in their features and general propor- 
tions. A view of either will amply repay a visit to those interested in 
school architecture. We might instance the striking results which have 
been wrought in Coventry and other agricultural districts and manufac- 
turing villages, but we trust we shall have a more faithful account of 
these from another source. 

The town committees and trustees are generally organized and 
moving forward agreeably to the provision of the late school act. A 
more thorough supervision is generally exercised over the schools. The 
teachers undergo a more critical examination. Visits to the school- 
rooms by parents and committee-men are less infrequent. A system of 
general regulations is adopted in many towns, which tends to uniformity 
and excellence. The multiplicity and heterogeneous mass of text-books 
is giving place to a proper number of uniform and well selected books.— 
The number of annual schools has greatly increased, and the compensa- 
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tion of teachers is more liberal than ever before. Faithful and efficien: 
teachers are better appreciated ; while unfaithful and inefficient ones re. 
ceive less encouragement. Apparatus, maps, and other means of visible 
illustrations have been provided ina goodnumber of districts, Teach- 
ers labor with more faithfulness and assiduity to improve themselves an 
their pupils, and school committee-men manifest more earnestness and 
efficiency in the discharge of their duties. 

The Executive Committee have, however, been led to believe, from 
facts which have come to their knowledge, that something more should 
be done in many of our towns to secure a more active and vigilant su- 
pervision and faithful attention to the wants of the schools. In some 
towns are to be found men of leisure, ability, and public spirit, who are 
willing to devote the requisite time and effort gratuitously to the schools. 
But where such men are not found, the schools are apt to languish, un- 
less otherwise specially provided for. We would here suggest two plans, 
which have been tried to some extent, and favorably regarded. The 
first is the course pursued this year by the town of Smithfield, where 
three well-qualified men.are authorized to discharge all the duties of 
school committee-men, and receive a compensation for their services. 
The other is the plan which was urged at the first annual meeting of the 
Institute, and adopted in Providence, Cumberland, and Hopkinton, tha 
the general committee of one or more towns employ a suitable individual 
to carry out more effectually their plans and views. This tends to secure 
the benefits of skill and experience in the management of the schools: 
since the same committee will consent, under such circumstances, to 
perform for a successive course of years, the requisite amount of duty, 
and will find it for their interest to employ the iudividual to superintend 
the schools, who has a full knowledge of their condition and wants. 
The work is most apt to be neglected, where, on account of its being 
great, it is divided among many committee-men. This division of re 
sponsibility is usually regarded as a virtual release from it. Our chie! 
object here is to use the importance of a proper supervision and atten- 
tion to the wants of the schools, leaving it for the wisdom of the cou- 
munity to devise the best measures to secure them 

Frequent changes in the situation of teachers should be avoided, « 
subversive of the highest interests of the community. ‘The former los 
in character and influence, and the latter in service. 

Further efforts should also be made to bring about a gradation 0 
schools, and to continue the schools during the year or a larger part 0! 
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it. The first may be, and occasionally is secured by uniting two or 
more contiguous districts. The inconvenience of going some distance 
to school is not to be regarded as so great an evil to a pupil, as not to 
receive the instruction suited to his wants after he arives there. ‘To se- 
cure the latter object, such an intensity of interest should be excited as 
to loosen the purse-strings of the people. Also, it is believed, that the 
growing practice of employing female teachers may become more gen- 
eral with advantage to the schools. 

The Executive Committee would further urge the importance of two 
means of general education, which were commended to the attention of 
the Institute in the first annual report. 1. Every considerable village 
may secure to itself the benefits of a course of lectures by making the 
necessary arrangements, and paying the current expenses of the lecturers. 
2. It is desirable that a library be established in every district in the 
State, and used under proper regulations for the benefit of the children 
and inhabitants thereof. 

The Executive Committee have but glanced at the topics which have 
come up before them for consideration. The amount of good that has 
already been done for the cause of education in the State only shows the 
necessity of doing more to secure the full benefits. They are impressed 
with the importance of the whole subject, and earnestly invite the citi- 


zens of the State to continue to cooperate in promoting the prosperity of 
that cause which underlies all the great interests of the State, and is the 
ioundation and pillar upon which rests the broad fabric of our republican 
ustitutions,—THE INTELLIGENCE AND VIRTUE OF THE PEOPLE. 

in behalf of the Executive Committee, 


AMOS PERRY. 


After the reading of the Report of the Executive Committee, remarks 
and facts were submitted on the present condition of the schools, on 
school libraries, and the further improvement of education in the State, 
by Dr. Wayland, Mr. Barnard, Mr. Manchester, of Portsmouth, Dr. Bal- 
lou, of Cumberland, Rev. Mr. Vernon, of Kingston, Rev. Mr. Vail, of 
Westerly, Mr. Whipple, of Coventry, Mr. Baker, of Warwick, Mr. 
Hunter, of Newport, Mr. Davis, of North Providence, and other gentle- 
men. 

The Report of the Treasurer was read, and referred with the vouchers, 
to Auditors. 

A memorial to the General Assembly favorable to sending a bound 

6b 
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volume of the Journal of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction to 
every district, was adopted, and Messrs. Ballou, Bosworth and Davis, 
appointed a committee to present the same. 

A resolution directing the Executive Committee to take such steps as 
they shall think expedient, towards the introduction of town and district 
libraries, was passed. 

The following officers, nominated by the committee appointed for this 
purpose, were elected for the year ensuing. 

John Kingsbury, President. 

E. R. Potter, Ist Vice President. 

Jesse S. Tourtellot, 2d 6 
C.G. Perry, 3d “ 
Rev. Thomas Shepard, 4th - 
Jobn J. Kelton, 5th * 
Nathan Bishop, Corresponding Secretary. 
J. D. Giddings, Recording Secretary. 

T. C. Hartshorn, Treasurer. 

Executive Committee—William Gammell, Joseph T. Sisson, John B. 
Tallman, L. W. Ballou, Rev. John Boyden, Jr., Amos Perry, Caleb 


Farnum, Jr., Samuel Green, George C. Wilson, W.S. Baker, Thomas 
R. Hazard. 


The appearance and remarks of the Hon. William Hunter gave much 


interest to the proceedings of the annual meeting. His allusion to the 
condition of education in the State, fifty years ago, as contrasted with 
what he had heard of the condition of the public schools of Providence, 
and other parts of the State was intensely interesting. He stated that he 
remembered the time when the town of Providence was refused by the 
Legislature permission to tax itself for school purposes. Founded as the 
State was upon the great ideas of civil and religious liberty, the friends 
of the State must rear a safe structure worthy of the foundations. 


Tue Report of the Executive Committee of the Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, presents two important subjects for the consideration 
and action of the friends of popular improvement in this State—the pro- 
fessional training of teachers by means of a Normal School, and the car- 
rying on the work of education in the community among the old, as 
well as the young, with those who are still in the schools, and those who 
have passed beyond its walls, on subjects treated of in text-books, and 
on subjects which are beyond their scope, by means of libraries of well 
selected books. To both of these instrumentalities we have repeatedly, 
and in various ways, called the attention of the Legislature and of the 
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people, and we are rejoiced to have our efforts seconded by the influence 
of the Institute. 


We propose to devote the remaining pages of this number of the Jour- 
nal to the subjects of Libraries and a Normal school. 


LIBRARIES. 

In place of any thoughts of our own on the value of books and public 
libraries—of a taste for reading, and of opportunities for gratifying it by 
easy access to a collection of good books, we will adduce the testimony 
of men, whose minds have been enriched and strengthened by access to 


libraries, and whose highest and purest pleasures have been derived from 
this source. 


* A child doomed,” says Dr. Channing in his invaluable work on Self- 
culture, ‘to utter loneliness, growing up without sight or sound of hu- 
man beings, would not put forth equal power with many brutes; anda 
man never brought into contact with minds superior to his own, will 
probably run one and the same dull round of thought and action to the 
end of life. It is chiefly through books that we enjoy intercourse with 
superior minds, and these invaluable means of communication are in 
the reach of all. In the best books great men talk to us, give us their 
most precious thoughts, and pour their souls into ours. God be thanked 
for books. They are the voices of the distant and the dead, and make us 
heirs of the spiritual life of past ages. Books are the true levellers. ‘They 
give to all who will faithfully use ‘them, the society, the spiritual presence 
of the best and greatest of our race. No matter how poor I am. No 
matter though the prosperous of my own time will not enter my obscure 
dwelling. If the Sacred Writers will enter and take up their abode 
under my roof, if Milton will cross my threshold to sing to me of Para- 
dise, and Shakspeare to open to me the worlds of imagination and the 
workings of the human heart, and Franklin to enrich me with his prac- 
tical wisdom, I shall not pine for want of intellectual companionship, 
and Imay become a cultivated man though excluded from whatis called 
the best society in the place where I live. 

“Nothing can supply the place of books. They are cheering or 
soothing companions in solitude, illness, affliction. ‘The wealth of both 
continents would be no equivalent for the good they impart. Let every 
man, if possible, gather some good books under his roof, and obtain ac- 
cess for himself and family to some social libary. Almost any luxury 
should be sacrificed to this. One ofthe very interesting features of our 
times, is the multiplication of books, and their distribution through all 
conditions of society. Ata small expense a man may now possess him- 
self of the most precious treasures of English literature. Books once 
confined to a few by their costliness, are now accessible to the multitude: 
and in this way a change of habits is going on in society, highly favorable 
to the culture of the people. Instead of depending on casual rumor, and 
loose conversation, for most of their knowledge and objects of thought ; 
instead of forming their judgments in crowds, and receiving their chief 
excitement from the voice of neighbors, men are now learning to study 
ind reflect alone, to follow out subjects continuously, to determine for 
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themselves what shall engage their minds, and to call to their aid the 
knowledge, original views, and reasonings of men of all countries and 
ages; and the results must be, a deliberateness and independence of judg- 
ment, and a thoroughness and extent of information, unknown in former 
times. The diffusion of these silent teachers, books, through the whole 
community, is to work greater effects than artillery, machinery, and legis- 
lation. Its peaceful agency is to supersede stormy revolutions.” 


“Of all amusements that can possibly be imagined,” says Sir John 
Herschel, the distinguished astronomer, ‘ for a hard-working man after 
his toil, or in its intervals, there isnothing like reading an interesting 
newspaper or book. It calls for no bodily exertion, of which he has 
already had enough, or perhaps too much. It relieves his home of its 
dullness and sameness. It transports him into a livelier and gayer, and 
more diversified and interesting scene ; and while he enjoys himself there, 
he may forget the evil of the present moment fully as much as if he 
were ever so drunk,—with the great advantage of finding himself next 
day with the money in his pocket, or at least laid out in real necessaries 
and comforts for himself and family,—and without a headache. Nay, it 
accompanies him to his next day’s work; and if what he he has been 
reading be any thing above the idlest and lightest, gives him something 
to think of, besides the mere mechanical drugery of his every-day occu- 
pation,—something he can enjoy while absent, and look forward to with 
pleasure. If I were to pray for a taste which should stand me in stead, 
under every variety of circumstances, and be a source of happiness aud 
cheerfulness to me through life, and a shield against its ills, however 
things might go amiss, and the world frown upon me, it would be a taste 
for reading.” 


To the same purport are the remarks of Macauley, whose contributions 
to the Edinburgh Review constitute a valuable part of modern English’ 
literature in the department of histurical and belles letters criticism. 


“There is, I may well say, no wealth, there is no power, there is no 
rank, which I would accept, if in exchange I were to be deprived of 1 
books, of the privilege of conversing with the greatest minds of all past 
ages, of searching after the truth, of contemplating the beautiful, of |iv- 
ing with the distant, the unreal, the past, and the future. Knowing, as! 
do, what it is to enjoy these pleasures myself, I do not grudge them to the 
laboring men, who, by their honorable, independent, and gallant efforts, 
have advanced themselves within their reach; and owing all that | owe 
to the soothing influences of literature, I should be ashamed of myself, 
ifI grudged the same advantages to them.” 


With what fervid eloquence does one of our American scholars ané 
statesmen,—the Hon. Rufus Choate, in his speech on the disposition o | 
the Smithsouian Donation, plead for the establishment of a Library, wor- 
thy of the nation and of the age. 

“ No body can doubt that such a library comes within the terms ané 


spirit of the trust. That directs us ‘to increase and diffuse knowledge 
among men.’ And does not the judgment of all the wise ; does not the 
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experience of all enlightened states ; does not the whole history of civili- 
zation concur to declare that a various and ample library is one of the sur- 
est, most constant, most permanent, and most economical instrumentalities 
to increase, and diffuse knowledge *’ There it would be,—durable as lib- 
erty, durable as the union ; a vast storehouse, a vast treasury, of all the 
facts which make up the history of man and of nature, so far as that his- 
tory has been written; of all the truths which the inquiries and experi- 
ences of all the races and ages have found out; of all the opinions that 
have been promulgated ; of all the emotions, images, sentiments, exam- 
ples, of all the richest and most instructive literatures; the whole past 
speaking to the present and the future; a silent, yet wise and eloquent 
teacher ; dead yet speaking—not dead ! for Milton has told us that a‘ good 
book is not absolutely a dead thing—the precious life-blood rather of a 
master spirit ; a seasoned life of man embalmed and treasured up on pur- 
pose to a life beyond life.’ Is not that an admirable instrumentality to 
increase and diffuse knowledge among men? It would place within the 
reach of our minds, of our thinkers, and investigators, and scholars, all, or 
the chief, intellectual and literary materials, and food and instruments, 
now within the reach of tue cultivated foreign mind, and the effect would 
be to "increase the amount of individual acquisition, and multiply the 
number of the learned. It would raise the standard of our scholarship, 
improve our style of investigation, and communicate an impulse to our 
educated and to the general mind. * . ° ° ° * 

By such a library as you can collect here, something will be done, 
much will be done, to help every college, every school, every studious 
man, every writer and thinker in the country, to just what is wanted 
most. Inquirers after truth may come here and search for it. It will do 
them no harm at all to pass a few studious weeks among these scenes. 
Having pushed their investigations as far as they may at home, and ascer- 
tained just what, and how much more, of helps they require, let them 
come hither and find it. Let them replenish themselves, and then go 
back and make distribution among their pupils ; ay, through the thou- 
sand channels, and by the thousand voices of the press, let them make 
distribution among the people! Let it be so, that— 


** Hither as to their fountains other stars 
Repairing, in their golden urns draw light.” 


BER? 2® ° Think of the large absolute numbers of those who, in 
the succession of years, will come and partake directly of these stores of 
truth and knowledge! Think of the numbers without number who, 
through them, who, by them indirectly, will partake of the same stores! 
Studious men will come to learn to speak and write io and for the grow- 
ing millions of a generally educated community. They will learn that 
they may communicate. They cannot hoard if they would, and they 
would not if they could. They take in trust to distribute ; and every 
motive of ambition, of interest, of duty will compel them to distribute. 
They buy in gross, to sell by retail. The lights which they kindle here 
will not be set under a bushel, but will burn on a thousand hills, No, 
sir; arich and public library is no anti-republican monopoly. Who was 
the old Egyptian king that inscribed on his library the words, the dispen- 
sary of the soul? You might quite as well inscribe on it, armory, and 
light, and fountain of liberty ! ’? 
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The manifold advantages and pleasures flowing directly and forever 
from good books, have led to their being gathered into private and pub. 
lic libraries* in all past time, but it is only within a very recent period, 
and in our own country, and in but a limited portion of our own coun- 
try that libraries of sound aud useful literature have been placed within 
reach of the people at large, and without charge. ‘ New York,” re- 
marks one of her ablest men, Henry S. Randall, Esq of Cortland village, 
in his Report on District School Libraries, in 1844, “has the proud 
honor of being the first government in the world, which has established 
a free library system adequate to the wants of her whole population. It 
extends its benefits equally to all conditions, and in all local situations. 





* The Library of Alexandria contained 700,000 volumes, and that of Pergamus 
200,000 volumes. The Hebrews had libraries attached to their schools or academies, 
and some of their writers speak of ‘‘ the multitude of books,” and of “ the making of 
books,” there being “no end” to it in that early day. No authentic account, of the 
size of the public libraries in Athens, Rome and Constantinople, have come down to 
us, The following list embraees most of the Libraries in Europe, which contained 
over 100,060 volumes, in 1836—42, 

Engravings, &c. not generally included—nor pamphlets, unless in vols.—nor dupli- 
cates, (except in Munich.) 


Heidelberg, (University) 145,000 volumes, 2,000 manuscripts. 
Wolfenbittel, (Ducal) 190,000 “ 4,500 “ 
Gratz, (University) 100,000 : 
Prague, (imperial) 150,000 3,500 
Raudnitz, (Prince Lobkowitz) 100,000 1,680 
Vienna, (imperial) 300,000 16,000 
“ (University) 102,000 
Munich, (Royal) 500,000 8,000 
Bruxelles, (City) 140,000 10,000 
Louvain, (University) 120,000 246 
Copenhagen, (Royal) 400,000 . 15,000 
Madrid, (Royal) 130,000 
Cambridge, (University) 100,000 2,000 
Edinburgh, ( Advocates) 150,000 6,000 
British Museum 400,000 30,000 
Oxford, ( Bodleian) 250) 000 25,000 
Gottingen, (University) 200,000 2,000 
Bologna, (Institute) 150,000 400 
Brescia, (City) 280,000 
Florence, ( Magliabechiana) 150,000 12,000 
Milan, (Brena) 200,000 1,000 
s (Ambrosiana) 109,000 
Naples, (Royal) 165,000 4,000 
Parma, (Ducal) 100,000 4,000 
Rome, (Casanata) 120,000 4,500 
« (Vatican) 500,000 
Berlin, (Royal) _ 350,000 
Breslau, (University) 150,000 2,000 
St. Petersburg, (imperial) 414,000 
“ (Hermitage) 100,000 
Dresden, (Royal) 260,000 
Stuttgard, (Royal) 174,000 1,800 
The Hague, 
Paris, (King’s Library) $0,000 
« (St. Geneviéve) 6,000 
«  (Mazarine) 3,437 
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It not only gives profitable employment to the man of leisure, but it 
passes the threshold of the laborer, offering him amusement and instruc- 
tion after his daily toil is over, without increasing his fatigues or sub- 
tracting from his earnings. It is an interesting reflection that there is 
no portion of our territory so wild or remote, where man has penetrated, 
that the library has not peopled the wilderness around him, with the 
good and wise of this and other ages, who address to him their silent 
monitions, cultivating and strengthening within him, even amidst his 
rude pursuits, the principles of humanity and civilization. This phi- 
lanthropic and admirably conceived measure may be justly regarded as, 
next to the institution of common schools, the most important in that 
series of causes, which will give its distinctive character to our civiliza- 
tion as a people.”” 


A brief notice of the history of the district library system cannot be 
otherwise than interesting to every reader. 


Governor DeWit Clinton, in his message at the opening of the session 
of the Legislature in 1827, after an eloquent advocacy of common schools, 
end other institutions of learning which “ give to society men of improv- 
edand enlarged minds” and constituted “ the great bulwark of republican 
government,’’ remarks, that ‘‘ small and suitable collections of books and 
maps attached to our common schools,’’ was worthy of the attention of 
the Legislature. 

In his annual Report as Superintendent of Common Schools for 1830, 


Mr. Flagg thus recommends the publication and distribution of suitable 
books among the school districts. 


“ A society has been established in England, for the purpose of impart- 
ing useful information to all classes of the community, particularly to 
such as are unable to avail themselves of experienced teachers. To 
effect this object, treatises on the various sciences, and books of practical 
utility have been published at such moderate prices, as to bring them 
within the reach of all classes. A small sum applied to the publication 
and distribution among the several school districts, of similar works, 
would have the most favorable influence.” 


_The District Library system, as it was finally introduced into New 
York owes its origin and rapid extension to the early and unwearied 


efforts, and the open-handed liberality of the late James Wadsworth,* 





* Extract froma Letter of the Hon. G. W. Patterson, dated Westfield, Chaulauque Co, 
N. Y., May 6, 1842. 
“In regard to the origin of the School District Library System of this State, I will 


Say to you, that the whole credit belongs to Hon. James Wadsworth, of Geneseo, who 
first suggested the plan to certain members of the Legislature, in 1835, and through his 
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Esq-, of Geneseo. By his suggestion and efforts, aided by Mr Fuller, of 
Livingston county, and other members of the Legislature, the republica. 
tion and distribution of Hall’s “‘ Lectures on School Keeping,” among 
the several school districts, was effected in 1831. These lectures were 
widely read by teachers and parents, and led to the very natural idea of 
supplying all the children, as well as teachers and parents, of districts 
with other books suited to their capacity and wants. To accomplish 
this great object, Mr. Wadsworth availed himself of his correspondence 
with gentlemen who were situated to act efficiently on the public mind 
and the Legislature, as the following extracts from his letters will show. 


“ Geneseo, 23d July, 1833. 


‘*[ wish some of you gentlemen who have leisure would write a w- 
ries of short essays on the Common School Act. A _ historical sketcl) 
of the rise and progress of the common schools of New England, in 
connection with the great chapter on the civilization of man, would be 
a most useful work. We see what New England is with her common 
schools, very imperfect as they most certainly are—what would her cit:- 
zens have been without their schools? Probably something like the 
peasents of Norway. This “ School Act,” as it is usually called, ought 
to contain a provision authorizing a majority of the voters to raise by a 
tax on the property of each district fifteen or twenty dollars as a con- 
mencement of, and five or ten dollars yearly as a perennial spring, to 
purchase and sustain a school library. How are your youth to acquire 
knowledge without books? They now do not read books when young, 
and have no distinct ideas when in advanced life, and yet you call on 
them to decide on treaties and constitutional questions. Some of thes 
embryo libraries, by the donation of the benevolent, would become higily 
respectable. 

“To Cuartes Kine, Esq.” 





urgent solicitation, a law was passed in that year, authorizing the several school dis 
tricts in the State, to raise the sum of twenty dollars, by tax, the first year, an‘ ten doi- 
lars each succeeding year, for the purchase of a District Library. A few districts 
availed themselves of the benefit ofthe law, but a large portion kept their eyes and 
purses closed aguinst the provisions of that act, In 1838, when the Legislature was 
about to appropriate the income of the United States Deposite Fund, another effort was 
made by the same distinguished individual, to induce the members to make suitabi 
provisions for District Libraries. In this he was also successful, and the sum of fifty- 
five thousand dollars, annually, for three years, was appropriated for District Libraries 
with a provision requiring the towns and cities in the State, to raise an, equal sum ‘0 
the same purpose ; and by the act of 1839, the appropriations were extended to five. 1" 
place of three years, and at the expiration of that time it will be for the districts to deter 
mine whether that portion of the public money shall be used for the purchase of books 
or for the payment of teachers’ wages. 

Under the law of 1838, nearly all the districts in the State have procured Libraries 
and at the expiration of five years from the establishment of the Library system, 
boys of fifteen will have read more books than their fathers had at forty or fifty. 

n regard to the part I took on the subject of Libraries, I have only to say it ws! 
very humble one, The act of 1838 was violently opposed, and it required great eo™ 
on the part of the friends of the bill, to effect its passage. In this effort I only ende*™ 
ored to do my duty, and my whole duty, and I never supposed that any thing I said © 
oy excite sufficient interest to make any portion worth preserving. 

he credit of all that has beén done, belongs to the praise-worthy efforts of Mr 
Wadsworth.” 
To Henry Barnard, Esq. 
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** Geneseo, Aug. 20th, 1833. 
“Tt is clear you can not make competent citizens of your 500,000 
youth without knowledge. And it is equally clear that knowledge can 
not be obtained without books. It appears to me to be an object to in- 
troduce a clause in the ‘ School Act,’ authorizing, not requiring, a ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of every school district to raise by tax, say fif- 
teen or twenty dollars as a commencement of a district school library, 
and five or ten dollars yearly to sustain it:—as these sums are so mode- 
rate that they would not alarm the most economical, and would not be 
felt, or scarcely perceived. These district school libraries, to be pur- 
chased by the trustees, would be a noble beginning towards a more gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge. It will not be ten years before a weekly 
paper, devoted to the application of science and the arts to the useful 
purposes of life, will be sent to every school in the State. 1 have no 
doubt there are hundreds of individuals in this State who would cheer- 
fully contribute towards this object, if its importance was brought home 
to their minds. 
“B. F. Burter, Esq.” 
* Genesco, 3ist, August, 1833. 
“Dear Sir: I send you a copy of a letter which I have recently 
addressed to Mr. Butler, and will thank you to lay it before Governor 
Marcy. I beg leave respectfully to invite the Governor’s attention to 
the suggestions in my letter in reiation to the district school libraries. I 
invite his attention at this time to the subject, because he will have an 
opportunity to converse with a great number of gentlemen on his way to 
Albany, and J am greatly deceived if every individual does not concur 
in the fitness and expediency of commencing economically little district 
school libraries. 
“Gen. Levi Huspex..” 
“ Geneseo, Sept. 20th, 1883. 
Dear Sir: I am favored with your letter of the 16th inst. I send 
you a copy of my letter to Mr. Butler, and also one to Mr. Hubbell. 
My subsequent reflection, and the opinion of several intelligent gentle- 
men, go to confirm me in my opinion in favor of district school libraries. 
I much hope that Governor Marcy will recommend them in his Message. 
Our school districts are moral entities. ‘They are little societies. They 
are little republics. They are littlenurseries of men and women, and 
our legislation ought to treat and regard them as such. 
“E. C, Devevan, Esq. , 
* Geneseo, 25th August, 1834. 
“Among the few thoughts that have passed my mind, which | think 
w6rth repeating, is the suggestion which I took the liberty of making to 
his Excellency the Governor, before he delivered his last winter’s mes- 
sage. I believe you read my letter. I refer to a juvenile library in 
each school district in this State. I proposed a clause authorizing the 
inhabitants of each school district to raise twenty dollars by tax, and five 
dollars yearly afterwards, for a school library to be selected by the trus- 
tees. This simple provision, unimportant in a single case, but full of 
importance and utility in the aggregate, the Governor did not recom- 
mend, and I do not know that it was called up to the attention of the 
Legislature. ’ 
“Jesse Bue., Esq.” 
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General Dix in his Annual Report as Superintendent, in 1834, recom- 
mends the establishment of Libraries as follows : 

“If the inhabitants of school districts were authorized to lay a tax 
upon their property for the purpose of purchasing libraries for the use of 
the district, such a power might, with proper restrictions, become a 
most efficient instrument in diffusing useful knowledge, and in elevating 
the intellectual character of the people. A vast amount of useful infor. 
mation might in this manner be collected, where it would be easily acces- 
sible, and its influence could hardly fail to be in the highest degree salu- 
tary, by furnishing the means of improvement to those who have fin- 
ished their common school education, as well as to those who have not. 
The demand for books would ensure extensive editions of works contain- 
ing matter judiciously selected, at prices which competition would soon 
reduce to the lowest rate at which they could be furnished. By making 
the imposition of the tax wholly discretionary with the inhabitants of 
each district, and leaving the selection of the works under their entire 
control, the danger of rendering such a proviston subservient to the prop- 
agation of particular doctrines or opinions would be effectually guarded 
against by their watchfulness and intelligence.” 


On the 13th of April, 1835, the foundations of the District School 
Library were laid by an act authorizing the taxable inhabitants of the 
several school districts to impose a tax not exceeding twenty dollars 
for the first year, and ten dollars for each succeeding year,‘ for the pur- 
chase of a district library,’ consisting of such books as they shall in their 
district meeting direct. 

Unwearied efforts were made to induce the inhabitants of school dis- 
tricts, to raise the sum necessary to purchase a suitable number of books 
to constitute a library, Gen. Wadsworth offered to pay one-fourth of the 
twenty dollars in all the districts in Avon and Geneseo. The proposi- 
tion was received with cold indifference. Twenty dollars were offered 
to the first five districts in Henrietta, which should act under the law, but 
the offer was not accepted for several years. The Rev. Mr. Page, was 
employed to visit and give lectures on the subject in all the towns of Liv- 
ingston county, but with little appdrent success. 

In 1838, Governor Marcy, in reference to the disposition of the United 
States Deposit Fund, recommended in his message, that a portion of its 
avails should be appropriated to each district, which should raise by taxa- 
tion an equal amount, for the establishment of a district library. 

‘ Elementary instruction is only the first stage in the progress of edu- 
cation, and but little is accomplished, if there be no advance beyond it. 
To make ample provision, for conducting all the children in the state 
through this stage, should undoubtedly continue to be, as it hitherto has 
been, the first and main object of the legislature ; yet, all that public sen- 
timent demands, and the public good requires, will not be achieved until 


needfal facilities are furnished, to a career of self-instruction. District 
libraries are well calculated to exert a beneficial influence, in this respect. 
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It is to be regretted, that the opportunity offered to the school districts, 
for establishing them has not been embraced with a zeal commensurate to 
their importance. Few of the districts, compared with the whole num- 
ber in the state, have manifested a willingness to levy the smal! sum au- 
thorized by law, for the purpose of establishing them. In view of their 
unquestionable usefulness, I would respectfully recommend, that some 
further measures be adopted, for introducing them more generally into 
the districts, 

‘The law now authorizes the inhabitants of each district, at their op- 
tion, to raise, the first year, $20, for establishing a library, and $10 in 
each subsequent year, for enlarging it. Two modes present themselves 
for advancing this laudable object. One is to make the assessment of the 
tax compulsory ; and the other, to devote asmall amount of the fund now 
at your disposal, to each district, which shall raise by taxation an equal 
amount, for the establishment of a district library. 

‘| recommend to your favorable consideration, the latter mode, under 
a belief, that it would meet with more general approbation than a com- 
pulsory assessment, and enlist an interest in behalf of those establish- 
ments, that it will not only insure the ultimate introduction of them into 
the several school districts, but increase their usefulness.” 


This portion of the message was referred to the Committee on Colleges 
and Common Schools, of which on the part of the House, the Hon. D. D. 
Barnard was chairman. In the report from his pen, the education and 
employment of competent teachers, as the first great feature of any sys- 
tem of public instruction, and then the establishment of libraries of well 


selected books in each district, were discussed in a masterly manner. 


“We propose to make the establishment of district libraries, hereto- 
fore attempted in this State by a law of 1835, imperative and certain, as 
prayed for by various petitions before us. The law, as it now stands, 
authorizes each district to tax itself for this object—$20 the first year 
and $10 every year afterwards. 

We propose that the same sums shall still be realized for these objects, 
but that the state shall furnish half; while it shall be the duiy of the dis- 
tricts, without choice, to tax their own property for the remainder. 

The law as it now stands has been nearly a nullity. We can hear of 
but few, exceedingly few districts, who have availed themselves of its 
provisions. Some solitary libraries, however, have been established after 
great efforts and sacrifices on the part of individuals; and from these we 
have the most satisfactory testimony that the benefits flowing from them 
have exceeded the highest expectations of the most sanguine advocates 
of the plan. * 

To secure the benefits of these libraries to all, we are entirely satisfied 
that it is indispensable to make the levying of the tax on the districts 
compulsory ; but while the State commands in this matter, as it ought to, 
we think it should also show a becoming liberality ; and this it will do 
by appropriating more than $100,000 the first year to the single object. 

The committee would not disguise that they regard the establishment 
of these libraries as a thing of the very last consequence ; and if refused 
by the Legislature, they are free to confess that they shall look to ail sub. 
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stantial improvement in the common school system, as something rather 
to be despaired of than to be expected or hoped for. 

With these libraries in possession, it is calculated, on proper and sufli- 
cient data, that below seven or eight millions of volumes of books will at 
once be brought into use and perusal in this State, where now scarcely a 
book is read; and that seven or eight hundred thousand persons, male and 
female, young and old, will become attentive and instructed readers, of 
whom scarcely ove is now entitled to the name of reader. Who can un- 
dertake to compute the sum of benefits arising from such a condition of 
things ?—-the intellectual tastes and habits that may be formed,—the new 
sympathies springing up between parent and child,—the desertion of old 
haunts of dissipation and old habits of vice,—the new and swarming 
births of thought and fancy that must occur,—the occasional discoveries 
which genius may make of itself and its wonderful powers and impulses, — 
the passions that shall be calmed,—the differences that shall be healed,— 
the broils that shall be quieted and allayed,—the families, and neighbor- 
hoods, and country that shall be blessed,—who can contemplate all this, 
and more that might be thought of and not tremble, as a man anda 
patriot, with the apprehension lest the country should lose, or fail, 
through any cause, to realize benefits so immense and so indispensable 

It will be seen that the committee place great reliance on the establish- 
ment of district libraries, in their influence on both parents and children, 
as a principal means of leading to the employment of competent teachers.” 


With several modifications, the bill became the glorious Library law 
of 1838, by which $53,000 a year, for three years, were appropriated 
from the public treasury, and the same amount raised by direct tax, for 
the purchase of books in the several districts of the state. This bill was 
saved at a critical period, by the exertions of Mr. Patterson, who was 
then speaker of the House. In 1839, the operation of the law was ex- 
tended to five instead of three years. from a-late Report of the Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, it appears that at least 1.500.000. 
volumes are now owned by the School Districts of New York. 


Prior to the origination of the school district libraries, or even of the 
system of Sunday School Libraries, there existed in a remote town of 
Connecticut, a Library, which so far as we know, may be regarded as the 
pioneer of truly popular libraries. Its history will be found in the fol- 
lowing extract from the Connecticut Common School Journal, Vol. II. p. 
67. a. 

“ The schools of Salisbury have never fallen so low as in some parts of 
the State, and their schools have turned out some of the best specimens 
of common school men,—hard-working, enterprizing business men, 
which the State and the country, for they are found all over the country, 
can boast. Much of this can be, and must in justice, be attributed to the 
Bingham Library for Youth. The Library was established in 1803, and 
owes its origin to a generous donation of one hundred and fifty volumes 
to the town of Salisbury, by Caleb Bingham, then of Boston, but a 
native of Salisbury, and the author of several popular school books. 





~~  Dsesestet and Incornorated Libraries. 
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The following letter to his brother, which was copied from the records 
of the Library, accompanied the books, and explains the object and views 
of the donor. 

Boston, Jan’y 4th, 1803. 

Dear Brother,—If the people of Salisbury, from my present conduct, should tax me 
with acting a childish part, I feel willing to bear the imputation, for 1 can readily con- 
ceive of the justness of such a remark. Indeed, I have been so long conversant with 
children, that it is possible that my feelings towards them may be somewhat different 
from those of mankind in general. 

We all agree that the education of youth is an object of the highest consequence; but 
all are apt to be too sparing of the means tor the attainment of that object. Could the 
pursuit of useful knowledge be substituted for the common amusement of children, there 
is no doubt but there would be a greater number of valuable members of society in ad- 
vanced age. 

I well remember, when | was a boy, how ardently I longed for the opportunity of 
reading. but had no access to a library. Itis more than probable that there are at the 
presemt ime, IN My Native town, many children who possess the same desire, and who 
are ina like unhappy predicament. This desive, 1 think I have it in my power, ina 
small degree, to gratify. And however whimsical the project may appear to those who 
have not considered the subject, | cannot deny myself the — of making the attempt. 
For that purpose, | have selected from my shelves 150 volumes for the commencement of 
a Library for the sole use of the children of the town of Salisbury, from nine to sixteen 
years of age, who are sufficiently capable of reading, and whose moral characters are 
such asto entitle them to the confidence of the Trustees of the Library. 

To the small beginning, it is presumed the liberality of your fellow townsmen will 
induce them to make such additions from time to time, as that it will at length become 
respectable, 

It is to be hoped that the following gentlemen will not cons der it too burthensome to 
take upon themselves the management of the Library, to whose entire direction, I beg 
leave to submit it, with the right of filling any vacancies which may happen in their 
Board: viz. Rev. Joseph W. Crossman, Samuel Lee, Esq., Luther Holley, Asa Hutch- 
inson, Peter Farnam, Phinehas Chapin, Timothy Chittenden, jr., Elisha Sterling, Lot 
Norton, jr, Binajah Bingham. After all, should it so happen that the books should be 
rejected, on the proposed cond.tions, or should there be any falling out, (which God 
forbid,) so that the object in view is like to be defeated, you are hereby authorized to take 
the books into your possession, and retain them till you further hear from 

Your affectionate brother, 
Cates BincnaM, 


The town gladly accepted this donation, and has from time to time 
appropriated sums of money, one hundred, fifty, twenty dollars, to enlarge 
and perpetuate the usefulness of Mr. Bingham’s object. Indeed, we 
were told that the town always acquiesced, without a dissenting voice in 
the applications of the Trustees of this Library. Thus was established, 
so far as we are informed, the first Youth’s Library on this or the other 
side of the Atlantic, It dates back far beyond the establishment of Sun- 
day School Libraries, and is essentially different from the old social or 
union libraries, which once abounded more than now, in this State. But 
in all probability, this library owes its origin to the benefits which Mr. 
Bingham had derived from a town library in Salisbury, that is still in ex- 
istence, though in a much neglected condition. It was here that Mr. 
Bingham probably gratified his early taste for reading, to which and the 
Common Schools, we believe he owed his success in life. He returned, 
a hundred, yea, a thousand fold, the good he had derived from the town 
‘ibrary, by founding the youth’s library. The books which he gave have 


; been literally worn out, but their places have been from time to time sup- 


plied, and instead of one hundred and fifty volumes, the youth of Salis- 


| bury have access to near five hundred volumes. On the days when the 
books are drawn, there is usually a representative present from a majori- 
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ty of all the families in town, and a highly interesting sight is presented 
in the animated, eager, inquiring group. 

Long may this Library remain, an enduring monument of well timed 
liberality—and though the books which were originally given have dis- 
appeared, still, the name of Bingham will not perish, but will live forever 
in the gratitude and usefulness of the hundreds and thousands of usefu| 
men and women who have through his instrumentality tasted the divine 
pleasures of knowledge, and are now engaged in honorable and useful 
stations in every part of our common country.” 


But the example of Caleb Bingham does not seem to have been very 
contagious in Connecticut—among individuals—or that of the State of 
New York, with the Legislature. In 1839, school districts were author- 
ized to establish libraries, and between 1839 and 1842, about twenty 
libraries were established by individual subscription. 


Massachusetts was the first State to follow in the footsteps of New 
York, by offering a bounty of fifteen dollars to every district, however 
small, which would raise as much more for the purchase of a District Schoo! 
Library ; and every district, having twice sixty children between the 
ages of 4 and 16 years, which shall raise twice thirty dollars for the same 
object, is entitled to draw twice fifteen dollars from the State—and so 
on with any district containing three, or four, or any higher number oi 
times sixty, has the same proportional claim upon the State. The State 
appropriation in favor of the district is made but once. 


Provision is made in the school system of Rhode Island for the estab- 
lishment of Town and District School Libraries, and of Library Associa- 
tions, as follows : 


Section VII. of the “ Act relating to Public Schools,” provides— 


‘* Any town may establish and maintain a public school library for the 
use of the inhabitants generally of the town, and such library may be kept 
together at some convenient place, or be distributed into several parts, 
and transferred from time to time for the convenience of different districts 
or neighborhoods, under such rules and regulations as the town mu) 
adopt.” 


By Section XIII. of the same act, every school district is empowered, 


‘To establish and maintain a school library.” 


In addition to these provisions, for Town and District Libraries, the 
following Act was passed at the late June Session : 


AN ACT to provide for the voluntary incorporation of Library, Academy, and 
School Associations :-— 


Whereas, by the 24th and 25th sections of an act to revise and amen! 
the several acts relating to Public Schools, passed at January session, 
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A.D, 1839, provision was made for the voluntary incorporation of School 
and Library Associations, which provisions were inadvertently omitted in 
the revision ofsaid act in June, A. D. 1845: Therefore, 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly as follows : 

Section I. Whenever any persons to the number of three or more have 
associated, or shall hereafter associate together for the purpose of procur- 
ing and maintaining a Library, or procuring and supporting an Academy or 
School-house, they shall, upon complying with the terms of this act, be- 
come a body corporate for such purpose by such name as they may desig- 
nate, and subject to such regulations, conditions, and constitution as they 
may have adopted. And they may hold, control, and convey real and 
personal estate to an amount not exceeding five thousand dollars, exclu- 
sive of their building and the lot on which it may stand, and of their books, 
maps, pictures, and library furniture. 

Sec. Il. In case of any association of any number of members hereto- 
fore formed for the purpose of maintaining a Library and not incorporated, 
any three of the members may call a meeting and appoint a time and place 
therefor, giving to all the known members resident in this State, five days 
notice thereof, to be served as an original summons is required to be 
served by law, by some sheriff, deputy sheriff, constable, or by some dis- 
interested person, who shall make oath thereto ; and at such meeting so 
held,a majority of the persons present entitled to vote, may organize said 
association as a corporation under this act. 

Sec. III. The Library corporations formed under this act shall have the 
power to make assessments on shares, and regulate by by-laws the man- 
ner of selling them on failure of payment; and all transfers of the shares 
shall be recorded in the books of the corporation. 

Sec. IV. All corporations organized under this act may elect such 
officers and for such time as they deem proper, may regulate by by-laws 
the manner of calling annual or other meetings, may require their officers 
to give bonds, determine the manner of voting and how many shall con- 
stitute a quorum, and generally make all necessary by-laws not incon- 
sistent with law or their constitution, and may prescribe suitable penalties 
for the violation of them, which, if in money, shall not exceed twenty 
dollars, and may be collected by action of debt in the name of the corpo- 
ration. All officers shall continue in office until their successors are ap- 
pointed, and vacancies may be filled at any meeting or in such manner as 
the corporation may direct. If no mode is provided of calling annual or 
other meetings, the Clerk or Secretary shall call a meeting on the request 
of any three members, by posting up a notice thereof for five days in some 
public place upon the Library building, Academy, or School-house. And 
a majority of votes either in person or by proxy shall constitute a quorum, 
unless otherwise provided by the corporation. 

Sec. V. To entitle any association to the benefit of this act, the consti- 
tution or articles of association, and all alterations thereof, shall be re- 
corded in the books of Land Evidence of the town where the Library, 
Academy, or School-house is situated. Any such corporation shall not 
be dissolved by any reduction of the number of its members. 

Passed June Session, 1847. HENRY BOWEN, Secretary. 
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The following Specimen of a Constitution of a Library Association, 
was drawn up by Hon. E. R. Potter, the author of the foregoing act. 


We, the subscribers, agree to associate and incorporate ourselves for the purpose of 
maintaining a public library by the name of the under the provisions of * An 
act to provide for the voluntary incorporation of Library, Academy and School Aassv- 
ciatfons,” passed at the June session of the General Assembly, A. D. 1847, and to be 
governed by the following constitution. 


Art. 1. This Association shall be called 

2. The officers of the Association shall be a President, Vice President, Secretary, 
Treasurer and Librarian, who shall constitute a board of directors for the manaye- 
ment of the business of the Association, according to such rules as the Association 
may from time to time adopt, A majority of the persons elected directors shall be a 
quorum, and they shall meet from time to time whenever notified by the President. 
Either of the two last named offices may be held by either of the three first named 
officers. 

3. The annual meeting shall be held on and all officers shall be elected by 
ballot if demanded by any —— members. [The Treasurer and Librarian shall give 
bonds to the corporation in the sum of with security to be approved by the Pres- 
ident, for the faithful discharge of the duties of their offices. ] 

4. Any member for disorderly or immoral conduct may be expelled, and any officer 
for misconduct may be removed at any regularly notified meeting of the Society. 

5. The directors may make all such regulations as they may deem proper for the 
government of the library, and prescribe fines for non compliance, and may in case of 
misuse of books prohibit any person from using the library until satisfaction is made. 

6. The library shall be held by the association not in shares for the benefit of 
shareholders, but in trust for the public benefit, to be open to all who shall comply 
with such reasonable rules as shall from time to time be made by the association 
or directors. And for the purpose of continuing the existence of the corporation, 
the association shall from time to time elect as members such persons as they shal! 
think most likely to co-operate zealously in promoting its objects. No member shall 
be admitted unless proposed at a previous meeting. 


{Nore ro§ 6. This section will answer for all cases where the library is establish- 
ed by donations and is intended to be for the benefit of the whole public, In this case 
the corporation might be named “ Trustees of the Library.” 

But if the Library is intended to be owned in shares and to be for the benefit of 
shareholders only, this section should be altered accordingly. They will then have 
power to assess the shares and to sell them for non-payment of the assessments. In 
this case the shareholders will be the members, and compose the corporation. The 
law provides how the shares shall be transferred.]° 


7. This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting, provided notice of the 
intended amendment has been given at some previous meeting. The Secretary shall 
caus: this constitution and all alterations thereof to be recorded in the Records of 
Land Evidence of the town of as the law requires. 


Wherever it is intended to establish a permanent library, it will always 
be most prudent to be incorporated as above. If a library is owned by 
several persons unincorporated, it will be liable to division, and each one’s 
interest in the books will be liable to attachment. In a corporation, the 
share only could be attached, and where the corporation holds the library 
merely as trustees, (as above provided in § 6,) there would be no attach- 
able interest whatever. 


The following Catalogue has been made out to assist committees in the 
selection of libraries to cost from fifty to fifteen hundred dollars. 

A specimen of most of the books can be examined by calling at the 
office of the Commissioner of Public Schools, who will give all necessary 
information as to the price, mode of procuring the same, &c. &c. 
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. Ih Encyclopedia of Agriculture, 

The Ure Dictionary of Arts and Science, 
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Potter’s Hand-Book for Readers, 
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Religion, (Vatural and Reveaied.) 
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ach: Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, 
The Obligations of the World to the Bible, by Dr. Spring, 
'  Horne’s Introduction to the Study of the Bible, 
“e _  Butler’s Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
. Paley’s Natural Theology, with Lord Brougham’s Notes, 
. Bridgewater Treatises on the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness 
tithe of God, as manifested in the Creation, 
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Wiseman, on the Connection of Science and Religion, 
Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, 1 
Turner’s Sacred History of the World philosophically considered, : 
Biblical Legends of the Mussulman, 
Milman’s History of the Jews, 
Milman’s History of Christianity, 
' Parterini’s General History of the Christian Chureh, 
Ranke’s History of the Seles 
D’ Aubigne’s History of the Reformation, 
Spaulding’s Review of D’Aubigne’s History, 
Digby’s Ages of Faith, 
History of Missions, 
History of the different Religious Denominations in the United 
States, by Members of the respective Denominations, 
Baird’s View of Religion in America, 
Imitation of the Life of Christ, 


(For a variety’of religious reading, 966 MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS.) 


Taw ana Government. 


Wheaton on the Law of Nations 
Gardner on the Moral Law of Nations and American Polity, 
Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Common Law of England, 
Hallam’s Constitutional History of England, 
Constitution of the United States, and of the several States, 
Story on the Constitution of the United States, 
The Federalist, by Madison, Jay and Hamilton, 
Kent’s Commentaries on the Constitution and American Law, 
Messages (Annual and Special) of the several Presidents 
of the United States to Congress, 
Marshall’s Decisions of Cases of Constitutional Law, 
Class Book on the Constitution of the United States, by Hart, 
Public Statutes of Rhode-Island, 
Angell’s Reports of the Supreme Court of Rhode-Island, 
Democracy in America, by De Tocqueville, 
Democracy in France, by Dumas, 
The People in France, by Michelet, 
The American Democrat, by Cooper, 
The Legal Rights of Woman, by Mansfield, 
The Citizen of a Republic, 
Cushing’s Manual of Parliamentary Practice, 
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Education. 


Schools and School Systems. 
Connecticut Common School Journa!, 1838-"42, 
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Connecticut Common School Manual, 1346-’7, i 
Massachusetts Common School Journal, 1839-’47, 8 
New-York District School Journal, 1844-"45, 1 
Journal of the Rhode-Island Institute of Instruction, 1 
Pennsylvania Common School Journal, 1844, 1 
Common School System of N. York. S. 8. Randall, l 
School Laws and Returns of School Committees of Massachusetts 
Reports relating to the Public Schools of Providence, 
Barnard’s Report on the Public Schools of R. Island, 
Annals of Education for 1836-’37, 

Education of Mothers. LZ. Arme Martin, 

Theory and Practice of Teaching. D. P. Page, 

The School and School Master, 

History of Sunday Schools. Lewis G. Pray, 

Exercises on the Black Board. John Goldsbury, 

The Teacher’s Institute. William B. Fowle, 

The Teacher’s Manual. Thomas H. Palmer, 

Lectures on Education. Horace Mann, 

The Teacher Taught. Emerson Davis, 

The District School as it was. W. Burton, 

Slate and Black Board Exercises. W? A. Alcott, 
Mental Cultivation and Excitemeat. A. Brigham, 
Confessions of a School Master. W. A. Alcott, 
Common Schools and Teachers’ Seminaries. C. £. Stowe, 
History of Education. HZ. I. Smith, 
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Domestic Education and Economy. 
Humphrey’s Domestic Education, 
Beecher’s Domestic Economy, 
“ “ Receipt Book, 
The Mother’s Book, by Mrs. Child, 
Phelps’ Fireside Friend, 
Combe on Infancy, 
Thompson’s Management of the Sick Room, 
Shaw’s Medical Remembrancer, 
Hand Book of Needle Work, 
Leslie’s Lady’s Receipt Book, 
Frugal Housewife, by Mrs. Child, 
Webster’s Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy, 
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Physical Education and Physiology. 
Education of the Senses, 
Griscom’s Animal Mechanism and Physiology, 
Combe’s Principles of Physiology, 
¥ Constitution of Man, 
Johnson’s Economy of Health, 
Alcott’s House I Live in, 
Warren on the Preservation of Health, 
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Self-Education, §c. 
Pycroft’s Course of Reading, 
Cobbett’s Advice to Young Men, 
Beecher’s Lectures to Young Men, 
 Sprague’s Letters to a Daughter, 
” ” Young Men, 
. Hawes’ Lectures to Young Men, 
Nott’s Counsels to the Young, 
 Sedgwick’s Morals of Manners, 
- The Young Lady’s Friend, 
Jewsbury’s Letters to the Young, 
' The Young Maiden, by Muzzy, 
The Young Lady’s Home, 
Self-Culture for Young Men, by Dr. Channing, 
Self-Training for Young Women, by Miss Sedgwick, 


Agriculture. 


, Fruit and Fruit Trees of America, A. J. Downing, 
Agricultural Chemistry. J. 2. W. Johnston, 
_ New American Gardener. 7 G. Fessenden, 
Farmer’s Dictionary. D. P. Gardner, 
The Farmer’s Companion. J. Buel, 
The Complete Farmer. TJ. G. Fessenden, 
Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry. J. F. W. Johuston, 
American Farmer’s Encyclopedia. C. W. Johnston, 
Youatt on the Horse. J. S. Skinner, 
Do. “ “ Pig. 
Cultivation of the Grape Vine. C. Hoare, 
American Flower Garden Directory. Robert Buist, 
The American Florist. J. N. Eley, 
The American Gardener, W. Codbett, 
The Farmer’s Instructor. J. Buel, 
: American Husbandry. Gaylord & Tuei, 
Agriculture and Gardening. J. Armstrong, 
The American Poultry Book. M. R. Cock, 
The Honey Bee. Edward Bevan, 
The Cultivator, 
The Farmer’s Library, 
Journal of Agriculture, 
The American Poulterer’s Companion. C.N. Bement, 
Ladies’ Companion to the Flower Garden. A. J. Downing, 
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Commerce. 


History of British Commerce, by Clark, 
Book of Commerce, 
M’Culloch’s Cominercial Dictionary, 


Manufactures and Trades. 


Beekman’s History of Inventions, 

Panorama of Trades and Professions, by Hazen, 
The Useful Arts, by Bigelow, 

British Manufactures, 

American Factories and their Operatives, 

Lowell as it was and as it is, 

Days at the Factories, 

Pastoral Life and Manufactures of the Ancients. 
Manufacture of Porcelain, 

Enterprize, Industry and Art of Man, 

Familiar Illustrations of Mechanics, 

The Book of the Feet, 

A Tour in the Manufacturing Districts of England, 
History of Cotton Manufactures in the United States, 


Architecture and Landscape Gardening. 


Hand-Book of Architecture, 

Glossary of Architecture, 

History of Architecture, by Mrs. Tuthill, 

Hints to Young Architects, by Wightwich, 
Builder’s Guide, by Hill, 

American House Carpenter, by Hatfield, 
Downing’s Cottage Residences, 

Hints on Landscape Gardening, } 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening and Rural Architecture, 
Browne’s Trees of America, ’ 

Emerson’s Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts, 


Fine Arts. 


Reynolds’ (Sir Joshua) Discourses on the Fine Arts, 
Lassing’s History of the Fine Arts, 
Lanzi’s History of Painting, 
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Hand Book of Painting, 
Cunningham’s Lives of Painters and Sculptors, 


Moral and Mental Science. 


‘ Boyd’s Eclectic Moral Philosophy, 
Wayland’s Elements of Moral Science, 
Abercrombie on the Moral Feelings, 
Henry’s History of Intellectual Philosophy, 
Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers, 
Whewell’s Elements of Morality, 
Dymond’s Essays on Morality, 

Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection, 
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Logic, Rhetoric, Compositon and Elocution. 


Whately’s Elements of Logic, 
Mills’ System of Logic, 
Whately’s Elements of Rhetoric, 
Kames’ Elements of Criticism, 
Parker's Aids to Composition, 
Macery’s Principles of Eloquence, 
Russell’s Vocal Culture, 
Comstock’s System of Elocution, 
Coldwell’s Manual of Elocution, 
Mandeville’s System of Reading, 
Lovell’s Young Speaker, 
Russell’s Juvenile Speaker, 
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Political Economy. 


Wayland’s Elements of Political Economy, 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 

Sedgwick’s Public and Private Economy, 
Atkinson’s Principles of Political Economy, 
Claims of Labor, 

Capital and Labor, 


Sciences. 


Objects, Advantages and Pleasures of Science, by Brougham, | 
Somerville on the Physical Sciences, I 
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Astronomy. 
Herschell’s Astronomy, 
Olmsted’s Rudiments of Astronomy and Natural Philosophy, 
” Letters on ” ; 
a Elements of * 
Dick’s Sidereal Heavens, 
“* Scenery of the Heavens, 
“ Practical Astronomy, 
Somerville’s Mechanism of the Heavens, 
Nichols’ Architecture of the Heavens, 
Keith on the Use of Globes, 
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Natural Philosophy. 

Outlines of Natural Philosophy, 
Olmsted’s School Philosophy, 
ad Rudiments of, 

Renwick’s, 
Chambers’s, 
Comstock’s, 
Euler’s Letters on, 
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Natural History. 

Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History, 
Good’s Book of Nature, 
Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, 
Duncan’s Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons, 
Howitt’s Book of the Seasons, 
Godman’s American Natural History, 
Uncle Philip’s Conversations on Natural History, 
History of Insects, 

sé “ Birds, 

« —_ * Quadrupeds, 

“ “ the Elephant, 
White’s Natural History of Selborne, 
Parley’s Anecdotes of the Animal Kingdom, 
Naturalist’s Library, by Sir W. Jardine, 
Mudie Guide to the Study of Nature, 
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Chemistry. 
Silliman’s Chemistry, 
Draper’s ¢ 
Renwick’s ™ 


Mineralogy and Geology. , 
Lee’s Geology and Mineralogy, 
Dana’s Geology, 

Lyall’s, 
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Botany and Vegetable Physiology. 
Gray’s Botanical Text Book, 
Elements of Vegetable Physiology, 


Science, applied to the Arts. 
Lardner’s Lectures on Science and Art, 
. Parnell’s Chemistry applied to the Arts, 
Arnott’s Elements of Physic, 
Practical Treatise on Dyeing and Calico Printing, 
Engineer’ s and Mechanic’ 8 ye ta 
Farmer's Land Measurer, 
Practical Treatise on Road-Making, 
Renwick’s Practical Mechanic, 
Working Man’s Companion, 
Allen’s Mechanics, 
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History. 


General Works. 
Pycroft’s Course of Reading, 
Cyclopedia of History, 
Munsell’s Every Day Book of Clavweligy, 
Taylor's Manual of Ancient and Modern History, 
Great Events, by Great Historians, 
Muller’s Universal History, — 
LF Sra s do. do. 
hite’s, Robbins’, Worcester’s, Willard’s do. 


Ancient, 
The Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
Josephus’ History of the Jews, 
Rollin’s Ancient History, 
Ancient History, by various authors, 
Connexion of Sacred and Profane History, by Davidson, 
Russell’s History of Palestine, 
Ruins of Aucient Cities, 
Glidden’s Ancient Egypt, 
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Greece. 
Outline of Grecian History, by Christian Knowledge Society, 
Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s Greece, 
Heroditus and Thucydides, 
Heerens’ Ancient Greece, 
Thirlwall’s History of Greece, 
Demosthenes’ Orations, 
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Rome. 
Outliue of Roman History, by Christian Knowledge Society. 
Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s Rome, 

Schmidt’s Rome, 

Ferguson’s Roman Republic, 

Michelet’s, ” 

Arnold’s y _ 

Livy, Cesar, and Sallust, (translated) 
Cicero’s Orations ‘nd Life, by Middleton, 
Keightley’ s Roman Empire, 

Guizot's Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, 
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Asia and Africa. 
History of China, by Davis, 

British India, by Barrow, 
Nubia and Abyssinia, by Russell, 
Arabia, by Crichton, 
Mahomet, 
Barbary States, by Russell, 
Mesopotamia and Syria, by Frazer, 
Japan, 
Palestine, by Russell, 
Moors, 
Polynesia, by Russell, 
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Europe. 
Guizot’s History of Civilization in Europe, 
Arnold’s Lectures on Modern History, 
Michelet’s Elements of Modern History, 
Smythe’s Lectures on Modern History, 
Froissart’s Chronicles, 
Hallam’s Middle Ages, 
Digby’s Ages‘of Faith, 
James’ History of Chivalry and the Crusaders, 

" sia Charlemagne, 
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Ttaly and Switzerland. 
Sismondi ’sItalian Repubiics, 
Machiavelli’s Florentine Histories, 
Smedley’ s Venitian History, 
Spaulding’s Italy, 
Roscoe’s de Medici and Leo X. 
History of Switzerland, 
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Germany and North of Europe. 
Kohlrausch’s History of Germany, 
Coke’s History of Austria, 
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Schiller" 5 za Years Dcrade 


Fletcher’ s nies ye a 


Wheaton’s Denmark, Sees: and Norway, 
Grattan’s Netherlands, 

History of Iceland, Greenland, &c. 

Bell’s Russian Empire, 

Barrows’ Peter the Great, 

Voltaire’s do, do. 


France, Spain and Portugal. 
Pictorial History of France, 
Crowe’s History of France, 
Michelet’s do. 
The French Revolution, by Thiers, 
“ “ec “ec Carlyle, 
“ Alison, 
ad Do. abridged, 
The Consulate and Empire, by Thiers, 
Life of Napoleon, by Scott, 
Hazlitt, 
vl and Court of Napoleon, 

‘Napoleon and his Marshals, by Headley, 
Napoleon’s Expedition into Russia, 
History of Spain and Portugal, 
Robertson’s Charles V. 


Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, 
Napier’s Peninsular War, 


British Empire. 


Compendium of English History, by Chris. Knowledge Soc. 
Keightley, 
“ “ “ Goldsmith, by Pinnock, 
Turner’s History of the Anglo Saxons, 
Hume & Smollett’s England, 
Knight’s Pictorial England, 
Guizot’s English Revolution, 
Carlyle’s Letters and Speeches of Cromwell, 
History of Scotland, by Scott, 
a Ireland, by Moore, 
British ‘Colonies, by Martin, 
Vol. 1. Canadas. 2&3. West [ndies. 4, Gibraltar and 
Malta. 5. NovaScotia. 6. Good Hope. 7. Ceylonand 


Northern Africa. 8 & 9. East India Co. 10. Souta 
Wales, &c. 


“c 


America. 
General History of America, Outlines of, 
™ by Wilson, 
* “ ** Willard, 
“ * Robertson, 
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Conquest of Mexico, by Prescott, 
” ‘Peru, “ 
British America, by sei, 
History of United States, by Hale, 
” Willard, 
Wilson, 
Bancroft, 
Graham, 
Pictorial History of United States, by Frost, 
Goodrich, 


eed 
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Chanel Naval History, 
Frost’ s Book of the Navy, 
‘“ Army, 
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American Indians. 
Drake’s Book of the Indians, 
Thatcher’s Indian Biography, 

“ Traits of Indian Character, 

Stone’s Border Wars, 
Poetry and History of Wyoming, 
Frost’s Book of the Indians, 
Catlin’s Indians of North America, 
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Particular States. 
Chronicles of Plymouth, by Young, 
Massachusetts, “ 

Barber’ s Historical Collections of New England ; Massachu- 
setts; Connecticut; New York; New Jersey ; Pennsyl- 
vania; Virginia; Ohio—I vol. each, 

Burrows’ Pennsylvania Book, 

Russell’s New-York Book, 

History of Virginia, Connecticut, New-Hampshire, New-York, 
Massachusetts, Michigan and Wisconsin, 


Collections of Rhode-Island Historical Society, 
1. Williams’ Key. 
2. Gorton's Simplicity’s Defence. 
3. Potter's History of | Narragansett. 
4. Callender’s Early History of Rhode-Island. 
5. ‘ Staples’ Annals of Providence. 


Updike’ 8 History of the Rhode-Island Bar, 
* Narragansett Church, 
Proceedings and Code of Laws of the First General Assembly 
in Rhode- Island, 
History of the First Baptist Church, Providence, by Hague, 
History of Warren, by Tustin and ‘Fessenden, 
Sketches of Newport, 
Judge Durfee’s Historical Discourse, 
Gaspee Documents, 
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Biography. 


Scriptural, Clerical, §c. 
Scripture Biography by Gallaudett, 
Life of Christ, 
Lives of the Apostles and Early Martyrs, 
 Butler’s Lives of the Saints, Fathers, and Principal Martyrs, 
Hunter’s Sacred Biography, 
Catholic Biography, 
Book of Benefactors, 
Life of Oberlia, 
Martyn, 
Howard, 
Wilberforce, 
Luther, 
Fenelon and Madame Guyon, 
Carey, 
Cranmer, 
Brainard, 
Cheverus, 
Ignatius Loyola, 
Zavier, 
Vincent de Paul, 
Clarkson, 
Woolman, 
Johu Wesley, 
Wesley's Missionaries and Preachers to America, 
Ware,-(Heory J. 
Channing, (W. E.) 
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Distinguished. Men of Ancient Times. 
Plutrach’s Lives, 
Lives of Ancient Philosophers, 
Zenophon’s Cyropvedia, 
Famous Men of Ancient Times, 
Life of Alexander, 

* Julius Cesar, 
Belizarius, 
“Mahomet, 


el 


Modern Biography, ( General.) 
Distinguished Men of Modern times, 
Georgian Era, or Modern British Biography, 
Modern British Plutarch, 
Belknap’s American Biography, 
Spark’s American Biography, (First Series,) 
“ ‘ " Second Series, ) 
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Dwight’s a of the Declaration of Lidepeidence, 
Thatcher’s Indian Biography, 


Artists and Literary and Scientific Men. 
Martyrs of Science, by Brewster, 
Distinguished Painters, by Cunningham, 
Authors of England, or A New Spirit of the Age, 
Men of Letters and Science in the reign of George III. 
Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson, by Boswell, 
Sir Walter Scott, by Lockhart, 
Sir Isaac Newton, by Brewster, 
Dr. Arnold, 
Lord Byron, by Meore, 
John Foster, 
Addison, 
Cowper, 
Leibnitz, 
Mozart, 
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American. 
Life of Columbus, by Irving, 
Lives of Pizarro and Cortes, 
Life of Americanus Vespucio, 
* Capt. John Smith, by Simmis, 
William Penn, 
Washington, by Bancroft, 
Sparks, 
Lives of Washington and his Generals, by Headley 
Life of Jefferson, by Tucker, 
* De Witt Clinton, by Renwick, 
Lives of Jay and Hamilton, 
Lives of American Naval Officers, 
Life of John Paul Jones, 
Life of Putnam, 
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English. 
Life of George Canning, 
Statesmen of Commonwealth of England, 
Orators of the Age, 
Southey’s Life of Nelson, 
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Female. 
Biography of Pious Women, by Burder, 
Good Wives, by Mrs. Child, 
English Church Women, 
Lives of Female Sovereigns, by Mrs. Jameson, 
‘the Queens of England, by Agnes Strickland, 
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Lives of Famous Women, by Parley, 
Memoirs of Mrs, Hemans, 
“ Hannah More, 
Charlotte Elizabeth, 
Jane Taylor, 
Empress Josephine, 
S. L. H, Smith, 
Ast ella Graham, 
's. Fry, 

Mrs. Van ‘Lenope, 
Mrs. Duncan, 
Madame D’Arblay, 
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Mechanics and Self-Taught Men. 
Life of Smeaton, and History of Light-Houses, 
Biography of Eli Wheaton, 
Memoirs of Samuel Slater, 
? a Working Man, 
Biography of Self-Taught Men, 
Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties, 


Legal and Medical. 
Eminent British Lawyers, 
Lives of the Lord Chancellors of England, 
Life of Sir Matthew Hale, 
Memoirs of Chief Justice Marshall, 
« —_ « Judge Story, 
Updike’s Rhode-Island Bar, 
Thatcher’s Medical Biography, 
Williams’ . ” 


he ee 


Voyages and ‘Araveis. 


Circumnavigation of the Globe by Magellan aud others, 
Voyages round the Globe, by Cook, 

Parry’s Voyages for a Northwest Passage, 

Discoveries in the Polar'Seas and Regions, 

Voyages of Discovery in the Arctic Regions, from 18148 to 1846, 
Progress of Discovery in North America, 

Lives and Voyages of Drake, Cavendish and Dampier, 
Seaward’s Shipwreck and Discoveries in the Caribbean Sea, 
Mutiny of the Ship Bounty, and Discovery of Pitcairn’s Island 
Narratives of Shipwrecks, 
Expedition to Siberia and the Polar Sea, 

Dana’s Two Years before the Mast, 

United States Exploring Expedition, 
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Journal of a Naturalist in a Voyage round the World, 2 
Keppel’s Expedition to Borneo, 1 
Travels in China and the East, by Marco Polo, 1 
2 to Mount Ararat, by Parrot, 1 
Military Operations in Affghanistan, 1 
Travels in Africa, by Bruce, l 
‘“ Mungo Park, 1 

“ the Landers, 2 

se Denham & Clappenter, 1 

Southern Africa, by Moffat, i 

Egypt, Nubia, Arabia Proper, Palestine, by Stephens, 2 

“ by Pres. Olin, 2 

” by Dr. Durbin, 2 

Algiers, 1 

Eothen, by Kinglake, 1 
Crescent and the Cross, by Warburton, 2 
1 

1 

I 

1 

2 

1 

| 

1 

1 

1 

2 
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Travels in Greece, Turkey, &c., by Stephens, 
Greece of the Greeks, by Peddicari, 
Travels in Italy, by Headly, 
“ Switzerland, by Headly, 
on the Continent of Europe, by Dr. Fisk, 
“ “ “ “ Dr. Durbin, 
German Watering Places, by Dr. Granville, 
+ - 4F Bubbles, &c., by Head, 
Notes of a Traveller in Germany, by Laing, 
Rural and Domestic Life in Germany, by Howitt, 
Belgium and the Rhine, by Mrs. Trollope, 
Travels in the North of Europe, by Dr. Baird, 
‘hi Russia, by Rohl, 1 
Sweden, &c., by Laing, 1 
Austria, by Turnbull, 2 
Spain, by Barrow, 2 
“by Ford, 2 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, Pukler Muskau, 1 
“ “a +6 by Kohl, ] 
. 7 “by Z. Allen, 2 
A Tour in the Manufacturing Districts of England, - 
1 
Ad 
2 
2 
1 
2 
i 
2 
1 
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l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
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Scotland and the Scots, by Sinclair, 

Shetland and the Shetlanders, by Sinclair, 

Travels in New England, by Dr. Dwight, 

Society in America, by Miss Martineau, 

Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada, 

The Emigrant, by Sir Francis Head, 

Lewis & Clark’s Travels, 
Fremont’s Exploring Expedition beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
Gregg’s Commerce of the Prairies, 

Travels in California, 


i 
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Rambles in Yueatan, 

Stephen’s Yucatan and Central America, 
Humbolt’s Travels and Researches in Central America, 
Argentine Republic, 

Kidder’s Brazil, 

Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable laces, 
America and American People, 

Miller’s Rural Sketches, 

Paraguay, 

Parker’s Tour to the Rocky Mountains, 
Prairie Land, 


— oo OO 


Pocetrv. 


Treatises respecting Poetry. 
Lowth on Hebrew Poetry, 
Herder’s Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, 
Coleridge on the study of the Greek and Roman Poets, 
Hunt’s Italian Poets, 
Montgomery’s Lectures on Poetry, 
Hazlett’s Lectures on English Poetry, 


wonwwwo-— 


Latin and Greek Poe's. 
Homer’s Iiad and Odessey—iranslated by Pope, 


Virgil’s Eclogues, Georgics and Anead—translated by Dryden, 
Peters’ Specimen of the Poetry of the Ancients, 


m2 oO 


Italian, Spanish, German, §c. 
Longfellow’s Specimens of the Poetry of Europe, 
‘Tasso—translated by Hunt, 
Dante—translated by Carey, 
Schiller, “ Bulwer, 


British. 

Walsh’s British Poets, 

Aiken’s British Poets, 

Frost’s Continuation of Aikin, 

Griswold’s Poetry of England of the XIXth century, 

Halleck’s Selections from British Poets, 

Lamb’s Specimens of the Dramatic Poets, 

Shakspeare’s Works, 

Milton’s Poetical Works, 

Peng cee Works, 7" 

Pope, Young, Thomson, Cowper, Montgomery, Goldsmith, 
Gray, Campbell, Wordsworth, Coleridge, E. Scott, Rog- 
ers, Kirk White, Elliott, 
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Byron—selections from, 
Burns—selections from, 
Motherwell’s Poems, 


American Poets. 
Bryant’s Selections from American Poets, 
Griswold’s American Poetry, 
Bryant’s Poems, 
Longfellow’s “ 
Whittier’s “ 
Hillhouse’s “ 
Sigourney’s ‘ 
Grould’s * 
Poets of Connecticut, 
Rhode-Island Book, 
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Miscellaneous and Juvenile. 
Poetry tor Home and School, 
Keble’s Christian Year, 
Keble’s Child’s Christian Year, 
Lays for the Sabbath, 
Hart’s Class Book of English Poetry, 
Cleveland’s Compendium of English Poetry, 
Taylor's Poems for Infant Minds, 
Beauties of Shakspeare, 


wwe to=— 
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Poetry of the Passions, Affections, Flowers, Sentiments, 


Wiscellaneous Works. 


[Under this head will be included many works which should have been 
arranged in other divisions of the Catalogue. ]} 


Schlegel’s History of Literature, 
D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature and Literary Character, 
Montgomery’s Lectures on General Literature, 
Goodrich’s Book of Literature, 
Sismondi’s Literature of the South of Europe, ; 
Hallam’s Literature of Europe, during the 16th Century, 
- Berrington’s Literary History of the Middle Ages, 

Bouterwitk’s History of Spanish Literature, 
Hedge’s Prose Writers of Germany, 
Dunlop’s History of Fict'on, 
Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature, 
Hart’s Class Book of English Prose, 
Bacon's (Lord) and Locke’s Essays, 

a o Works, 

“: " ‘« Selections from, 
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Locke’ s Works, 
* Selections from, 
Jones (Sir William) Life, 


Works, 
ta s Works, 


Pellico's Memoirs and Imprisonment, 


Montague’s Selections from Taylor, Latimer, Barrow, &c. 
Addison’s Works, 


+ ** Selections from Spectator, 
Sohnson’ 8 (Dr. S.) Works, 


Goldemith" s Works, 
“ “ Selections from, with a Life, by Irving. 


Hall’ 8 (Robert) Works, 
“Selections from, 


Selections from, by Page, 


Burke’ s Works, 
wf ** Selections from, 
Woodfall’s Letters of Junius, 
Modern British Essayist, 
Vol. 1. Macauley. 2. Jeffrey. 3. Carlyle. 4. Wilson 
5. Mackintosh. 6. Sidney Smith. 7. Alison. &. ‘Palfourd. 

Arnold’s (Dr. Thomas) Miscellaneous Works, 
More’s (Hannah) Works, 
Dick’s Works, 
Foster’s Essays on Decision of Character, 
Lamb’s Essays of Elia, 
Hazlitt’s Table Talk, 
Hunt’s Indicator, 

** Imagination and Fancy, 
Hood’s Prose and Verse, 
‘Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy, 
Simms’ Views and Reviews, 
Cheever’s American Common Place Book of Prose, 
Griswold’s Prose Writers of America, 
Washington’s Life and Writings, 
Franklin’ s Works, 


“cc 
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Selections from, 

Jay’s (John) Life and Correspondence, 

Madison Papers, 

Hamilton’s Life and Papers, 

Jefferson’s Correspondence, &c. 

Morris’s (Gouverneur) Life and Correspondence, 
Lafayette’s = 

Adams’ (Mrs. John) Letters, 

Edwards’ (President) Works, 

Channing’s ) Works, 


“| Selections from, 
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Miscellanies, &¢. by Maxcy (President) 
" “ Dr. Humphrey, 
“ Pres. Wayland, 
‘* Prescott, 
« Everett, 
Irving’s (Washington) Works, 
n i. *« Selections from, 
Rhode-Island Book, 
Sullivan’s Public Characters of the Revolution, 
Eloquence of the United States, 
Webster’s Speeches, 
" “ Selections from, 
Clay’s Life and Speeches, 
Calhoun’s“ “ “ 
Van Buren’s “ a 
Jackson’s Life, by Kendall, 
Scott’s (Gen.) Life, by Mansfield, 
Hillhouse’s (J. A.) Discourses, &c. 
Penny Magazine, 
Chambers’ Information for the People, 
= Miscellany, 
Burgess’ (Tristam) Speeches, 
Durfee’s (Judge) Works, 
Gallery of Nature, 
Wyatt’s Manual of Conchology, 
Agassiz’s Natural History, 
Brooks’ Elements of Zoology, 
Wilson’s Ornithology, 
. Humboldt’s Cosmos, 
Jameson’s (Mrs.) Visits and Sketches, 
Howitt’s Homes and Haunts of the Poets, 
Wilson’s Noctes Ambrosiane, 
Lamartine’s History of the Girondists, 
Roscoe’s Life and Pontificate of Leo X. 
. Lorenzo de Medici, 
Schlegel’s Philosophy of History, 
Oakley’s History of the Saracens, 
Schiller’s Historical Dramas, 
Goethe’s Autobiography, 
Burney’s History of Music, 
Urators of France, 
Modern Traveller, 
Ford’s Spain and the Spaniards, 
Silk, Cotton, Linen, Wool, &c. History of, 
Whale Fishery, History of, by Browne, 
Manufactures, &c. of the Ancients, 
Administrations of Washington and Adams, 
Neal’s History of the Puritans, 
Dwight’s (President) Works, 
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Hall’s Puritans and their Prineiples, 
Paley’s Works, 
Chalmers’ Works, 
Bunyan’s Works, 

“ Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Pascal’s Works, 
Robinson’s Biblical Researches, 
Grant’s American Lady, 
Burnap’s Sphere and Duties of Woman, 
Livermore’s Lectures to Young Men, 
Todd’s Student’s Manual, 
Geology of Rhode-Island, 
Upham on the Intellect and Sensibility, 
Watts on the Mind, 
Mackintosh’s Ethical Philosophy, 
Cousin’s Psychology, 
Jouffroy’s Introduction to Ethics, 
Stewart’s (Dugald) Works, | 
Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, 
Mantell’s Wonders of Geology, 
Walton’s Complete Angler, 
Brougham’s (Henry) Speeches, 

- “ Historical and Biographical Sketches, 
Critical and Miscellaneous Writings, 
Butler’s (Charles) Reminiscences, 
Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, 
Holmes’ American Annals, 

Botta’s American Revolution, 
Clark’s (E. D.) Travels, 
Wirt’s Life of Patrick Henry, 
Simms’ Life of Marion, 
Wilderness and War Path, 
Classic Tales, 

Private Purse, 

What is to be Done, 

Weakh and Worth, 

Flowers for Children, 

Little Wreath, 

Curiosities of Human Nature, 
Kate and Lizzie, 

Favorite Scholar, 

Facts to Correct Fancies, 
Turns of Fortune, 

Fairy Book, 

American Forest, 

Tales from the German, 
Flarmonies of Nature, 
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Lieber’s Political Ethics, 
History of Printing, 
Mignet’s French Revolution, 
Lingard’s History of England, 
Parker’s Outlines of History, 
The Army of the United States, 
Whewell’s History of the I nductive Sciences, 
Manners and Customs of Different Nations, 
The World and its Inhabitants, 
Lights and Shadows of African History, 

* European “ 
Asiatic « 
American ‘“ 
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Jewish Customs, 
History of Woman, by Mrs. Child, 
Daughters of England, by Mrs. Ellis, 
Wives 
Women = Z 
Mothers 4 rs 
Woman in America, by Mrs. Graves, 
Martin’s Book of Sports, 
Philosophy in Sport, 
Walker’s Manly Exercises, 
Lady Equestrian, or the Art of Riding, 
The Chess Player’s Hand Book, 
The Cricketer’s Guide, 
Paul Preston’s Book of Gymnastic 
Smith’s (Horace) Games, Festivals and Amusements, 
Hone’s Year Book, 

" Every Day Book, 
Philosophy of Mystery, 

« * > Magic, 

Brewster’s Letters on Natural Magic, 
Scott’s Letters on Witchcraft, 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, 
Johnson’s Rasselas, 
Edgeworth’s Novels and Tales, 
Scott’s Novels and Tales, 
Cervantes’ Don Quixotte, 
Lockhart’s Valerius, 
Irving’s Sketch Book, 

- Bracebridge Hall, 

“ Conquest of Grenada, 
Fenelon’s Telemachus, 
Cooper’s Spy, Pilot and Pioneers, 
Banvard’s Juvenile Series, 
Ocean Seenes, 
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Judson’s (Mrs.) Alderbrook, 
Wilson's (Prof.) Lights and Shadows of Scottish Lite, 
- - Trials of Margaret Lindsey, 
Lee’s (Mrs.) Three Experiments in Living, 
Tupper’s Crock of Gold, 
“ ‘Twins, 

Abbott’s Rollo, Luey, Marco Paul and Jonas Books, 

Day's Sanford and Merton, 

Sedgwiek’ s (Miss C. M.) Morals of Manners, 
Love ‘Token for Children, 
Home, 
Live anil let Live, 
Poor Rieh Man & Rich PoorMan 
Stories for Young Persons, 
Hope Leslie, 
Linwoods, 


ll ied ee 
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Ware’s Zenobia, 
Childs’ (Mrs.) Letters from New-York, 

a ‘* — Philothea, 

“ aa Flowers for Children, 
Mackintosh’ s (Miss) Aunt Kitty’s Tales, 
* Praise and Principle, 

° “ To Seem and to Be, 
= “ The Cousins, 
Edgeworth’ . (Maria) Popular Tales, 
“ Moral Tales, 
" Rosamond, 
Frank, 
*“* Harry and Lucy, 
Hoffland’s (Mrs.) Son of a Genius, 
Howitt’s (Mary) Who shail be Greatest, 
a “ Hope on, Hope ever, 
Strive and Thrive, 
Sowing and Reaping, 
Martineau’ s (tlarriet) Peasant aid Princ se, 
“ The Crofton Boys, 
" ¥ Traditions of Palestine, 
” - Norway and Norwegians, 
Barbauld’s s(Mrs.) Lessons for Children, 
“Prose Hymns, 
" “Evenings at Home, 
Ellis’ (Mrs.) First Impressions, 
“Somerville Hall, 

" “Dangers of Dining Out, 

Stowe’s ( Mrs.) May Flower, 

Marryatt’s (Capt.) Masterman Ready, 

Taylor’ s (Jane) Original Poems for Infant Minds, 
' Contributions of Q. Q. 
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T aylor’ s (Jane) Display, 
“Pleasures of Taste, 
Hall’s (Mrs. S. C.) Little Charity Boy, 
Gallaudett’ s (T. H.) Child’s Book on the Soul, 
“ Scripture Biography, 
“ * — Book of Natural Theology, 
Trimmer’ s (Mrs.) The Robbins, 
“Leading Strings to Knowledge, 
vaio of Fables, 
sop’s Fables, 
Anderson’s Wonderful Stories, 
as Story of my own Life, 
“ Improvisatore, 
Wilberforce’ s Agathos, 

Shadow of the Cross, &c. 
waiaie s Conversations on Land and Water, 
Markham’s (Mrs.) Histories, 

Salathial, 
Undine, 
Bremer’s Home and the Neighbors, 
Longfellow’s Hyperion, 
Kirkland’s New Home and Forest Life, 
“6 Western Clearings, 
Paulding’s Dutchman’s Fireside, 
Old Continental, 
Bingley’s Tales about Trav ellers, 
26 Stories about Instinét in Animals, 
“ Kings of England, 
My Early Days, 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 
Berguin’s Children’s Friend, 
Evenings with the Chroniclers, 
Parley’s Inquisitive Jack, 
se Magazine, 
Merry’s Museum, 
Tales of a Grandfather, 
Tales from American History, 
American Courage and Enterprise, 
Conversations on the Whale Fishery, 
Tales of the American Revolution, 
The Swiss Famil Robinson, 
The Ornaments Discovered, 
History of Lost Greeniand, 
Woman, an Enigma, 
Sargeant’s Temperance Tales, 
Thiodolf, 
Amber Witch, 
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Wigwam and the Cabin, 
Sintram and his Companions, 
William Tell and Hoffner, 
Follen’ s (Mrs.) Beatitudes, 

« " Black Velvet Bracelet, 

“ ** — Annette Barrington, 
Tyler’ s (Miss A. F.) Leilas, 
Mary and Florence, 
Aiken’ 8 ( Dr. ) Juvenile Budget opened, 
“re-opened, 

Pines of Early Life, 
Things bene Right Names, 
Country Rambles, 
Hall’s Fragments of Voyages, 


Baptist Library, 
Christian Library, 
Selected volumes from the Publications of the American 

Sunday School Union, 
Do. of the Protestant Episcopal 8. S. Union, 
Do. “ Masachusetts S. S. Vata 
Do. “ “ American Tract Society, 
Park’s Pantology, 
Ediuburgh Encyclopedia, 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, . 
Edinburgh Review, 

“Selections from, 
London Quarterly Review, , 
‘“ Selections from, 

North American Review, 
American Almanac for 1830, 1846 and 1847, 
Library of Useful Knowledge, 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 
Harper’s District School Library, 

Classical Library, 
Massachusetts School Library, large series, 

7 ? «juvenile series, 

Wiley & Putnam’s Library of Choice Re: ding, 
Appleton’s Common Schoo! Library, 
Francis’ Library of Entertaining and Useful Reading, 

«  Instructive Amusement, 
Leavett & Trow’s New Library, 
Knight’s Weekly Volumes, 
Bohn’s Standard Library, 
Bogue’s European Library, 





HARPERS SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 201 


Harper’s School District Library of valuable 
Standard Literature. 


——= 


Embracing the most approved works in the various departments of human 
knowledge, including History, Voyages and Travels, Biography, Natural Histo- 
ry, the Physical Sciences, Agriculture, Manufactures, Arts, Commerce, Belles- 
Lettres, the History and Philosophy of Education, &c. 18mo, half Sheep. Each 
volume sold separately, at 38 cents. 


1, 2. Paulding’s Life of Washington. 46,47. Uncle Philip’s Account of the 

3. Sedgwick’s (Miss) Poor Rich Man and Whale Fishery and the Polar Seas. 
Rich Poor Man. 48. Lives and Voyages of Drake, Caven- 

4, 5. The Swiss Family Robinson ; or, Ad- dish, and Dampier. 
ventures of a Father, Mother, and four | 49, 50. Dunlap’s History of New-York. 
Sons on a Desert Island. 51, 52. Life and Writings of Franklin. 

6, 7. Rennie’s Natural History of Insects. | 53, 54. Buel’s Farmer’s Instructor. 

8. Hofland’s (Mrs.) Son of a Genius. 55, 56. Pursuit of Knowledge under Diffi- 

9-11. Robin’s (Miss Eliza) Tales from culties. 

American History. 57. Griscom’s Animal Mechanism and 

12. Thatcher’s Tales of the American Rev- Physiology. 
olution. 58. Natural History of the Elephant. 

13, 14. Lockhart’s Life of Napoleon. 59. Vegetable Substances used for the 

15. Combe’s Principles of Physiology. Food of Man. 

16, 17. Thatcher’s Indian Traits; being | 60-65. Tytler’s Universal History. 
Sketches of the Manners, Customs, and | 66. Moseley’s Illustrations of Mechanics. 
Character of the North American In- | 67. Leslie’s Discovery in the Polar Seas 
dians. 68, 69. Paley’s Natural Theology. 

18. Jameson’s Discovery in Africa. 70-79. Sparks’s American Biography. 

19. Uncle Philip’s American Forest; or, | 80. Humboldt’s Travels. 

Conversations about the Trees of Amer. | 81. Goldsmith’s History of Greece. 
ica. 82. Rennie’s Natural History of Birds. 

20. Mudie’s Guide to the Observation of | 83. Renwick’s Familiar Illustrations of 
Nature. Natural Philosophy. 

21. Perils of the Sea: being authentic’| 84, 85. Selections from the Spectator. 
Narratives of remarkable and affecting | 86. Lee’s Elements of Geology. 

Disasters —_ the Deep. 87. Goldsmith's Hist. of Rome, Abridged. 

22. Abercrombie’s Essay on the Intellect- | 88, Armstrong’s Treatise on Agriculture. 
ual Powers, 89. Rennie’s Natural History of Quadru- 

23. Montgomery’s Lectures on Literature, | _ peds. 

Poetry, &c. 90. Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry. 

24. Dick’s Celestial Scenery. 91. Dwight’s Lives of the Signers of the 

25. Russell’s History of Palestine. Declaration of Independence. 

26. James’s Chivalry and the Crusades. 92-95. Plutarch’s Lives. 

27. Brewster’s Lise of Sir Isaac Newton. | 96, 97. Hale’s History of the United States. 

28. Sedgwick's (Miss) Live and Let Live. | 98. Brewster's Natural Magic. 

29, 30. Davis’s China and the Chinese. 99. Renwick’s Practical Mechanics. 

31. Circumnavigation of the Globe. 100, 101. Parry’s Three Voyages for the 

32. Williams’s Life of Alexander the Great. Discovery of a Northwest Passage. 

33, 34. Euler’s Natural oe a 102-106. Keightley’s England. 

35. Barrow’s Life of Peter the Great. 107, 108. Mackenzie’s Life of Commodore 

36, 37. Russell’s Life of Oliver Cromwell. O. H. Perry. 

38. Dick’s Improvement of Society. | 109, 110. Irving’s Life and Writings of Oli- 

39. Higgins’s Physical Condition of the | ver Goldsmith. 

Earth. | 111, 112. Murray’s Historical Account of 








40. Abercrombie’s Philosophy of the Moral | British America. 

Feelings. 113. Upham on Imperfect and Disordered 

41, 42. Jamieson’s (Mrs.) Lives of Celebra- | Mental Action. 
ted Female Sovereigns. 114. Bryant’s Selections from American 

43. Uncle Philip’s Conversations about the | Poets. 

History of Virginia. | 115, 116. Halleck’s Selections from British 

44. Hughs’s (Mrs.) Ornaments Discovered.| Poets. 

45. Uncle Philip’s Hesaral, History ; or, | 117. Florian’s Moors in Spain. 
Conversations about Tools and Trades 118, 119. Lives of Distinguished Men of 
among the Inferior Animals. | Modern Times. 

1* 
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120. Nott’s Counsels to the Young. 

121. Head’s Life and Travels of Bruce. 

122, 123. Life of Dr. Johnson, with Selec- 
tions from his Writings. 

124. Potter’s Political Economy. 

125, Life and Travels of Mungo Park. 

126. Brougham’s Pleasures and Advanta- 
ges of Science. 

127. Dana's Two Years before the Mast. 

128. Uncle Philip’s Conversations about 

. the Lost Colony of Greenland. 

129, 130, Gaylord and Tucker’s American 
Husbandry. 

131, 132. Uncle Philip’s 
about the History of Massachusetts. 

133, 134. Uncle Philip’s Conversations 
about the History of New Hampshire. 

135. Dick’s Sidereal Heavens. 

136. Renwick's First Principles of Chem- 
istry. 

137. Russell's Barbary States. 

138. The Family Instructor, &c. 

139, Dwight’s History of Connecticut. 

140. Sedgwick’s (Miss) Stories for Young 
Persons. 

141-143. Crowe's History of France. 

144, 145. Scott's History of Scotland. 

146=148. Belknap’s American Biography. 

149. Siebold’s Japan and the Jupanese. 

150, 151. Segur’s History of Napoleon’s 
Expedition to Russia. 

152. Brewster's Lives of Galileo, Tycho 
Brahe, and Kepler. 

153, 154. Sargent’s American Adventure 
by Land and Sea. 

155. History of Iceland, Greenland, and 
the Faroe Islands. 

156. Fenelon’s Ancient Philosophers. 

157. Lossing’s History of the Fine Arts. 

158. Davenport's Perilous Adventures. 

159. Lanman’s History of Michigan. 

160, 161. Bucke’s Ruins of Ancient Cities. 

= Lieber’s Essays on Property and La- 


Conversations 


r. 
163. Bucke’s Beauties, Harmonies, and 
Sublimities of Nature. 
164, 165, History of Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway. 
166. White’s Naturst History of Selborne. 


167. Wrangell’s Expedition to Siberia 

168, 169. Thatcher’s Lives of the Indians. 

170. Bacon’s Essay’s and Locke on the 
Understanding. 

171, 172. Lander’s Travels in Africa. 

173. Memes’s Memoirs of the Empress 
Josephine. 

174, 175. Henry’s Epitome of the History 
of omar 

176. James’s History of Charlemagne. 

177, 178. Hazen’s Popular Technology. 

179. Scott's Letters on Demonology and 
Witchcraft. 

180. Bunner’s History of Louisiana, 

181. Court and Camp of Bonaparte. 

182. Fletcher’s History of Poland. 

183. Maury’s Principles of Eloquence. 

184. Graves's (Mre. A. J.) Woman in Amer- 
ica, 
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185. Russell’s Nubia and Abyssinia. 

186. Barrow’s Description of Pitcairn’s Js]. 
and, and the Mutiny of the Bounty. 

187. Fraser's Historical and Descriptive 
Account of Persia. 

188, Cooper’s Xenophun’s Expedition of 
Cyrus. 

189. Sismondi’s Italian Republics. 

190. History of Switzerland. 

191-195. Dunham’s History of Spain and 
Portugal. 

196. Renwick’s Natural Philosophy. 

197. Stowe’s (Mrs. H. B.) Mayflower. 

198, 199, Lewis and Clark’s Travels. 

200. M‘Intosh’s (Miss M. J.) Conquest and 
Self-Conquest. 

201, Fraser's Mesopotamia and Assyria. 

202. What’s to be Done? 

203-205. Spalding’s History of Italy and 
the Italian Islands. 

206. Seaward’s Narrative of his Ship- 
wreck. 

207. Tytler’s Discovery in N, America. 

208. Wealth and Worth. 

209. Smith’s History of Education. 

210. Hofland’s (Mrs.) Young Crusoe. 

211. Cook’s Voyages round the World. 

= a (Miss C. M.) Means and 

nds, 


213. Robertson’s America, Abridged. 

214. Ferguson’s History of the Roman Re- 
public, Abridged. 

215. Sedgwick's (Miss) Love Token. 

216. Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. 

217, Johnson's Economy of Health. 

218. Day’s Sandford und Merton. 

219. Robertson’s Charles V., Abridged. 

220. Combe on the Constitution of Man. 

22]. M‘intosh’s (Miss M. J.) Woman an 
Enigma. 

222. Butler’s Analogy of Religion. 

223. The Twin Brothers. 

224. Russell’s History of Polynesia. 

225. Galdsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 

226, 227. Stone’s Border Wars of the 
American Revolution. 

228. Cock’s American Poultry-book. 

229-231. Cunningham’s Lives of Eminent 
Painters. 

232. Duer’s Constitutional Jurisprudence 
of the United States. 

233, 234. Smediley’s Sketches from Vene- 
tian History. 

235. Howitt's (Mary) Who shall be Great- 
est 


236, 237. Leland’s Demosthenes. 

238-240. Turner’s Sacred History of the 
World. 

241. Michelet’s Modern History. 

242, Potter’s Hand-book for Readers 

243. Edgeworth's (Miss) Rosamond. 

244, 245. Edgeworth’s (Miss) Moral Tales. 

246, 247. Whewell’s Elements of Morality 
5. Dendy's Philosophy of M 

248. y's Phi y ystery. 

249. Holmes’s Life een of Mozart. 

250. Dick’s Practical Astronomer. 

251, 252. Mackenzie’s Life of Paui Jones. 
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253. Parrot’s Ascent of Mount Ararat. 

254. Feuerbach’s Remarkable German 
Criminal! Trials. 
255, 256. Darwin’s Voyage of a Naturalist 
round the World. ya 
257. Farnham’s (Mrs.) Life in Prairie 


Land. 

258. Barrow’s Three Voyages within the 
Arctic Regions. 

259, Somerville (Mary) on the Physical 
Sciences. 

260. Biblical Legends of the Mussulmans, 

261. Bell’s Life of Hon. G, Canning. 

262. Taylor’s Modern British Plutarch. 

253. Keppel’s Expedition to Borneo. 

264. Schiller's Thirty Years’ War. 

265. Moore’s Use of the Body in Relation 
to the Mind. 

266. Schiller’s History of the Revolt of the 
Netherlands. 

267, 268. Salverte’s Philosophy of Magic. 

269. Francis’s Orators of the Age. 

270. Moore’s Power of the Soul over the 


Body. 

271. Flowers of Fable. 

272. Ellis’s (Mrs.) Temper and Tempera- 
ment. 

273. Voyages round the World. 
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274. M‘Intosh’s (Miss M. J.) Praise and 
Principle. 

275. Murray’s Travels of Marco Polo. 

276. oa (Miss E.J.) Year the with 
Franklins. 

277. Smith's i. .) Festivals, Games, &c. 

278, Frost’s Beauties of English History. 

279. M‘intosh’s (Miss) The Cousins. 

280. Frost’s Beauties of French History. 

281. Isabel ; or, the Trials of the Heart. 

282. History of the American Revolution ; 
edited by Rev. J. L. Blake. 

283. Blake's Juvenile Companion. 

284, Parental Instruction. 

285, 286. Bell’s Life of Mary Queen of 
Scots. 

287. Dana's (Mrs,) Young Sailor. 

288. Alden’s Elizabeth Benton. 

289. Hutton’s Book of Nature Laid Open ; 
edited by Rev. J. L. Blake. 

290. Salkeld’s Grecian and Roman Anti- 
quities. 

291. Sketches of the Lives of Distinguish. 
ed Females. 

292. Ticknor’s ecerrary Aoi Living. 

293. Keeping House and Housekeeping, 

294. Horne’s New Spirit of the Age. 

295. Suuthey’s Life of Lord Nelson, 





The School Library. 


SANCTIONED BY THE MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


— 


12mo §Series.—Comprising 26 vols., neatly half bound. Price 75 cents 


volume. 
Price 37} cents per volume. 


12mo Series. 


1. Irving’s Life of Columbus. 

2,3. Paley’s Natural Theology 

4-6. Lives of Celebrated indreiduals. 

7-10. Duncan’s Sacred Philosophy of the 
Seasons. 

11, 12. Bigelow on the Useful Arts. 

13. Story’s Exposition of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

14, 15. Pursuit of Knowledge under Diff- 
culties, 

16, Buel’s Farmer's Companion, 

17. Lieber’s Great Events, 

18, Saussure’s Fireside Friend. 

19. Everett's Practical Education. 

20. Olmsted’s Letters on Astronomy. 

21. Potter’s Science applied to the 
tic Arts, &c. 

22-25. Muller's or of the World. 

26. Beecher's (Miss C. M.) Treatise on 
Domestic Economy. 





Juvenile Series.— Comprising 123 vols. 18mo, neatly half bound, 


Juvenile Series, 
a rer. C. E.) Pictures of Early 


2. Taylor's (Jane) Pleasures of Taste, and 
other Stories. 


3. Sars (Miss C, M.) Means and 


4. Aikin’s (Dr.) and Barbauld’s (Mrs.) 
Juvenile te Opened 
5. brat § (Miss M. E.) Historie Tales for 


6. Barbauld’s (Mrs.) Things by their Right 
Names. 

7. Scenes in Nature. 

8, Aikin’s (Dr.) and Barbauld’s (Mrs.) Ju- 
venile Budget Re-opened. 

gy ark a E. F.) Rambles about the 

oun 

10. Benguts' 's Child’s Friend. 

11. Lives of Columbus and Veepueius. 

12. Lives of Balboa, Cortez, and Pizarro. 
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Appleton’s Common School Library. 


This Library comprises two Series, of twenty-five volumes each, substantially 
beund in full sheep. Each Series is sold separately for $7.50 


First Series. 


Work and Wages. By Mary Howitt. Tired of Housekeeping. By T. 8. Arthur. 
Little Coin much Care. do. Early Friendship. By Mrs. Copley. 

Which is the Wiser? \ The Poplar Grove. do. 

Who shall be Greatest ? \. First Impressions. By Mrs. Ellis. 

Hope on, Hope ever. . Dangers of Dining Out. do. 

Strive and Thrive. Somerville Hall. 

Sowing and Reaping. Life of Henry Hudson. By the author of Uncle 
Alice Franklin. Philip. 

Peasant and Prince. By Harriet Martineau. Adventures of Capt. John Smith. By do. 

The Twin Sisters. By Mrs. Sandham. Life and Adventures of Hernan Cortes. By do, 
Masterman Ready. Capt. Marryatt, 3 vols. Dawnings of Genius. By Anne Pratt. 
Looking-glass for the Mind. Many plates. Keightley’s Mythology of Greece and Rome. 


Second Series. 


My Own Story. By Mary Howitt. Settlers in Canada, 2 vols. By Capt. Marryatt, 

The Two Apprentices. do. The Crofton Boys. By Harriet Martineau. 

Love and Money. do. Adventures of Daniel Boone. 

No Sense like Common Sense. do. Philip Randolph. <A Tale of Virginia. By Mary 

My Uncle, the Clockmaker. do. Gertrude. 

The Farmer's Daughter. By Mrs. Cameron, Rowan’s History of the French Revolution. 2 vols. 

Young Student, By Madame Guizot, 3 vols. Southey’s Life of Oliver Cromwell. 

Domestic Tales. By Hannah More. Boy’s Manual—containing the Principles of Con- 

Rural Tales. do. duct, &c. 

Woman’s Worth; or, Hints to Raise the Female Girl's Manual. do. do, 
Character. Minister’s Family. By Mrs. Ellis. 

Young Man fromHome. By J. A. James, Liebig’s Familiar Letters on Chemistry. 


ed 


Wiley & Putnam’s School District Library of Choice 
Reading. 


This Library comprises three Series, of twenty volumes each, substantially bound 


in halfroan, cloth sides. Price, per Series, $10.00. 
First Series. 

. Eothen. 10. Bubbles from the Brunnen’s of Nassau 
Amber Witch. 11 & 12. Crescent and the Cross. 
. Undine and Sintram. 13 & 14. Hood’s Prose and Verse. 
. Hazlitt’s Table Talk, 15. Crock of Gold. 

a Shakspeare. 16. Wilson's Burns, 

* Elizabeth. 17 & 18. Lamb’s Elia. 
Imagination and Fancy. 19. Headley’s Italy. 
French in Algiers. 20. African Cruiser. 


Second Series. 

. Life of the Great Conde’. . Hazlitt’s English Poets. 

Indicator and Companion. . Proverbial Philosophy. 
. Zchokhe’s Tales. . Father Ripa in China. 
. Hazlitt’s Table Talk. 2d Series. . Excursions on the Rhine. 
. Montagu’s Selections. . Tales. By E. A. Poe. 
. Twins and Heart. By Tupper. . Cheever'’s Mont Blanc. 
. Hazlitt’s Comic Writers. . Western Clearings. By Mrs. Kirkland. 


Third Series. 
. Carlyle’s Cromwell. 12 & 13, The Wigwam and the Cabin, 
. Walton's Lives. 14, Cheever’s Jungfrau. 
. Beckford’s Italy. 15. The Wilderness and War-Path. 
. Vicar of Wakefield. 16 & 17, Lamb’s Dramatic Specimens. 
10. Ancient Moral Tales. 18 & 19. Thiodolf the Icelander, 
11. The Alps and the Rhine. 20. ee Reviews. By Simms. 


Abbott’s J uvenile S Series. 


Rollo Books—14 volumes. 
. Rollo learning to talk. 5. Rollo at school. 9. Rollo’s museum. 
. Rollo learning to read. 6. Rollo’s vacation. 10. Rollo’s correspondence. 
. Rollo at work. 7. Rollo’s travels. 11 to 14. Rollo’s philosophy. 
Rollo at play. 8. Rallo’s experiments. 4 volumes. 
Lucy Books, 6 vols. Marco Paul Books, 4 vols. Jonas Books, 6 vols. 


— 
z 
WIM Hw 
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The foregoing Catalogue is necessarily imperfect, but if consulted in 
connection with a personal examination of the books in the Commission- 
er’s office, and with such explanations as he is prepared to give, it will 
answer the purpose for which it was prepared—an aid to those who have 
not had much experience in purchasing books for libraries. 


Rules and Regulations for the use and preservation of a Library. 

The rules to be adopted for the use and preservation of the books of a 
library, will depend much on the character of the library, and the man- 
ner in which it isowned. It was our intention to prepare a specimen of 
rules, adapted to Town, District, and Incorporated Company Libraries, 
but with the pressure of other duties, we can now only call the attention 
of our readers to such as have been adopted in other states, and which 
we have collected to aid in our original plan. On the establishment of a 
Library in any town or district, either under the School Law, or the Act 
| relating to Libraries, or by a voluntary association, we shall, when called 
on, be ready and happy to render any assistance in our power. 

The following Regulations relate to Libraries belonging to School 
Districts, in the State of New York, and were drawn up by Hon. John 
C. Spencer in 1839, Superintendent of Common Schools, who is 
clothed with power to make and enforce ‘‘ regulations upon all persons 
and officers having charge of School Libraries or using the books thereof.” 
As originaly published, they were accompanied by a Circular, expla- 
natory of the objects, of School Dictrict Libraries; also by a set of 
Regulations, (designated No. 1.) respecting the principles to be regarded 
in the selection of books, and the duties of Librarian and Trustees. By 
Articles IIT and IV, it is made the duty of the Librarian to make out a 
complete Catalogue of all the books contained in the library which must 
be verified by the Trustees at least once a year. The Librarian is charg- 
able for the value of any book lost, or injured. The following are Arti- 
cles VII and VIII, of Regulations No. 1. 


VII. The Librarian must cause to be pasted in each book belonging tothe library, a 
printed or written label, or must write in the first blank leaf of each book, specifying 
that the book belongs to School District No. , in the town of , haming the town 
and giving the number of the district; and he is on no account to deliver out any book 
which has not such printed or written declaration in it. He is also to cause all the 
books to be covered with strong weenping paper, on the back of which is to be written 
the title of the pook, and its number in large figures. As new books are added, the 
numbers are to be continued, and they are in no case to be altered ; so that if a book be 
lost, its number and title must still be continued on the catalogue, with a note that it is 
inissing, 

VIIL. The Librarian must keep a blank book, that may be ruled across the width of 
the paper, so as to leave five columns of the proper size for the following entries, to be 
| Written lengthwise of the paper:—in the first column, the date of the aelivery of any 
book to any inhabitant; in the second, the title of the book delivered, and its number ; 
in the third, the name of the person to whom delivered ; in the fourth, the date of its 
return ; and in the fifth, remarks respecting its condition, in the following form :-— 
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Time of delivery. | Title and No. of Book. | To whom, | When returned. | Condition. 





—_—_——_ 


1839, June 10. | History of Virginia 43, | T. Jones. 2th June. | Good 


The proper width of each column can be ascertained by writing the different entries 
on a half sheet of paper, and seeing how much room they respectively occupy. 


Regulations for the use of the Books in District Libraries, prescribed by 
the Superintendent of Common Schools, pursuant to the third section of 
_ the* Act respecting School District Libraries,” passed April 15th, 183), 


I. The Librarian has charge of the books, and is responsible for their 
preservation and delivery to his successor. 

II. A copy of the catalogue required to be made out by Articles [I], 
and IV. of Regulations No. [., to be kept by the Librarian, open to the 
inspection of the inhabitants of the district at all reasonable times. | 
will be found convenient to affix a copy of it on the door of the book- 
case containing the library. 

III. Books are to be delivered as follows :— 

Ist. Only to inhabitants of the district. 

2d. One only can be delivered to an inhabitant at a time ; and any one 
having a book out of the library must return it before he can receive 
another. 

3d. No person upon whom a fine has been imposed by the Trustees 
under those Regulations, can receive a book while such a fine remains 
unpaid. 

4th. A person under age cannot be permitted to take out a book unless 
he resides with some responsible inhabitant of the district ; nor can he 
then receive a book if notice has been given by his parent or guardian, or 
the person with whom he resides, that they will not be responsible for 
books delivered such minor. 

IV. Every book must be returned to the library within fourteen days 
after it shall have been taken out; but the same inhabitant may again 
take it, unless application has been made for it, while it was so out of 
the library, by any person entitled, who has not previously borrowed the 
same book, in which case such applicant shall have a preference in the 
use of it. And where there have been several such applicants, the pre- 
ference shall be according to the priority in time of their applications, to 
be determined by the Librarian. 

V. Ifa book be not returned at the proper time, the Librarian is to te- 
port the fact to the Trustees; and he must also exhibit to them every 
book which has been returned iujured by soiling, defacing, tearing, or in 
any other way, before such book shall be again 5 tan out, together with 
the name of the inhabitant in whose possession it was when so injured. 

VI. The Trustees of School Districts, being by virtue of their office 
oe of the library, are hereby authorized to impose the following 

nes :— 

lst. For each day’s detention of a book, beyond the time allowed by 
these regulations, six cents, but not to be imposed for more than ten days 
detention. 

2d. For the destruction or loss of a book, a fine equal to the full value 
of the book, or of the set, if it be one of a series, with the addition to 
such value of ten cents for each volume. And on the payment of such 
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fine, the party fined ghall be entitled to the residue of the series. If he 
has also been fined for detaining such book, then the said ten cents shall 
not be added to the value. 

3d. For any injury which a book may sustain after it shall be taken 
out by a borrower and before its return, a fine may be imposed of six cents 
for every spot. of grease or oil upon the cover or upon any Jeaf of the 
volume ; for writing in or defacing any book, not less than ten cents, nor 
more than the value of the book ; for cutting or tearing the cover, or the 
binding, or any leaf not less than ten cents nor more than the value of the 

k 


4th, If a leaf be torn out, or so defaced or mutilated that it cannot be 
read, or if any thing be written in the volume, or any other injury done to 
it which renders it unfit for general circulation, the Trustees will consider 
it a destruction of the book, and shall impose a fine accordingly, as above 
provided in case of loss of a book. 

5th. When a book shall have been detained seven days beyond the 
fourteen days allowed by these Regulations, the Librarian shall give no- 
tice to the borrower to return the same within three days. If not returned 
at that time, the Trustees may consider the book lost or destroyed, and 
may impose a fine for its destruction, in addition to the fines for its deten- 
tion. 

VII. But the imposition of a fine for the loss or destruction of a book, 
shall not prevent the trustees from recovering such book in an action of 
replevin, unless such fine shall have been paid. 

VIII. When, in the opinion of the Librarian, any fine has been incurred 
by any person under these Regulations, he may refuse to deliver any book 
to the party liable to such fine, until the decision of the Trustees upon 
such liability be had. 

IX. Previous to the imposition of any fine, two days’ written or verbal 
notice is to be given by any Trustee, or the Librarian, or any other person 
authorized by either of them, to the person charged, to show cause why 
he should not be fined for the alleged offense or neglect. And if within 
that time good cause be not shown, the Trustees shall impose the fine 
herein prescribed. Nothing shall be deemed good cause, but the fact that 
the book was as much injured when it was taken out by the person 
charged, as it was when he returned it. As the loss arising from an 
injury, even by inevitable accident, must fall on some one, it is more just 


S that it should be borne by the party whose duty it was to take care of the 


volume, than by the district. Negligence can only be prevented, and dis- 
putes can only be avoided, by the adoption of this rule. 

X. It is the special duty of the Librarian to give notice to the borrower 
of a book that shall be returned injured, to show cause why he should 
not be fined. Such notice may be given to the agent of the borrower who 
pres book ; and it should always be given at the time the book is 
returned. 

XI. The Librarian is to inform the Trustees of every notice ps by 
him to show cause against the imposition of afine ; and they shall assem- 
ble at the time and place appointed by him, or by any notice given by 
them, or any one of them, and shall hear the charge and defence. They 
are to keep a book of minutes, in which every fin@imposed by them, and 


| the cause, shall be entered and signed by them, or the major part of them. 


Such original minutes, or a copy certified by them, or the major part of 
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them, or by the'clerk of the district, shall be conclugive evidence of the 


fact that a fine was imposed, as stated in such minutes, according to these 
Regulations. 

XII. It shall be the duty of the Trustees, to prosecute promptly fo; 
the collection of all fines imposed by them. Fines collected for the de. 
tention of books, or for injuries to them, are to be applied to defray the 
expense of repairing the books in the library. Fines collected for the loss 
or destruction of any book, or of a set or series of books, shall be applied 
to the purchase of the same or other suitable books. 

XIII. These Regulations being declared by law “ obligatory upon ali 
persons and officers having charge of such libraries, or using or possessing 
any of the books thereof,” it is expedient that they should be made 
known to every borrower of a book. And for that purpose a printed 
copy is to be affixed conspicuously on the case containing any library, or 
on one of such cases, if there be several; and the Librarian is to call the 


attention to them of any person on the first occasion of his taking out a 
book. ° ¢ 


The following is a copy of the Regulations which we prepared for the 
Library in District No. 6, in the First School Society of Hartford. 


1. The District Committe for the time being, shall be held responsible for the pres- 
ervation of the Library, and shall cause to be made out, one or more catalogues of tly 
books, to be kept by the Librarian, and to be open to the inspection of the inhabitants of 
the District at all reasonable times, 

Il. The Teacher for the time being, or any other person residing in the district, may 
be entrusted with the charge of the Library, and held responsible for the preservation 
and delivery of the books, under such regulations as the District Committee may pre- 
scribe, not inconsistent with the regulations of the District. 

Ifl. The Library shall be open for the delivery of books on Wednesday and Satur- 
day of each week, unless otherwise directed, at such hour as the District Committee may 
designate. 

1V. Any iohabitant of the District, who shall express a vipingeos to comply with 
the regulations which may from time to time be prescribed by the District, and has paid 
up all fines duly imposed, and any minor residing in the District, whose parents, guari- 
ian, or any other inhabitant, will become responsible for any fines which may be impo- 
sed for the damage or detentivn of books taken by such minor, shall be entitled to the 
privileges of the Library. , 

VY. Every person entitled to the privileges of the Library, may draw one book, and 
one only at a time, and retain the same for two weeks and no longer; but the same per- 
son may, after returning a book to the Librarian, take it again, unless application has 
been made for it by some one who had not previously borrowed the same, who shall, in 
that case, be entitled to its use. ‘ 

VI. Any person who shall detain a book longer than fourteen days, shall forfeit an! 
pay to the Librarian, two cents for each day’s detention, until the fine shall equal the 
value of the book, and at the expiration of such time, due notice shall be given by th 
Librarian to the borrower, to return such book within three days, and in case of its 
longer detention, the full value of the book, or of the set to which it belongs, shall lx 
charged to the borrower, and on the payment of such fine, the book or set may be claime! 
and taken by the borrower. 

VII. Any person, who shall injure or deface any book belonging to the Library, 
shall forfeit and pay such sum as shall be assessed by the District Committee or the 
Librarian, with the liberty of sppest to the District Committee; provided the sum s0 
assessed, shall not exceed the full value of the book, or of the set, if it belongs to one ; 
and all fines either for detention or damage of books, shall be applied to the benefit of the 
Library. 

vill No book shall be taken away from the Library, until the name or the number 
of the book, the nume of the person taking it, and the day on which it is taken, are 
entered in a book to be provided for that purpose, and every person shall be held s+ nw 
sible for any book charged to him, until | he sees the above entry erased, or crossed, 0n 
his returning the book to the Librarian. 
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LX. Such books as may have been, or may hereafter be given to the Library, with 
the understanding that they were to be accessible to teachers or other persons, residing 
without the District, will be to such extent excepted from the operation of the rules and 
regulations, and such books as the District Committee inay specially direct to be retained 
in the Library, shall not be delivered to any person, without a written permission from 
the Committee. 

X. The District Committee shall, at the close of their official year, and at such 
other times as may be required, make a report to the District on the condition of the 
Library. 


By a By-Law of the “‘ Public School Society,” of the City of New- 
York, it is provided that there shall be a library in every Public School 
building under the following 


** Rules and Regulations.” 

“1, The Library shall be kept in the Male Department of each Public School. 

“2. The mule teacher, or his assistant, shall act in all cases as principal librarian— 
the female teacher, or her assistant, as librarian for her department, A blank book 
shall be furnished them, in which it shall be their duty to enter by its number, every 
book given out, the name of the pupil to whom given, with age, date of delivery, and 
return of each book, with appropriate remarks. 

“3. The time of giving out books shall be ag | of each week, after school hours ; 
the time of returning them, on Friday morning. ‘The pupils, on returning books, shall, 
ifanother be wanted, place a piece of paper in the book returned, containing a series of 
catalogue numbers, showing their Ist, 2d. 3d, &c., choice, and it shall be the duty of the 
librarian to assist and advise them in the selection of books suited to their capacities, 
and on their return, to question them, so far as opportunity may permit, as to the subject 
maiter they contain. 

“4. All duodecimo volumes, and those of smaller size, may be retained two weeks— 
those of octavo size, four weeks. 

“5. The use of the library to be open to all children attending the schools, with the 
privilege of drawing such books, subject to the sound discretion and advice of the libra- 
rian, as they can read understandingly. 

“6, The Library Committee, or a Special Committee to be appointed for the pur- 
pose, shall attend at the Spring and Fall examination of the schools, for the purpose of 
making a thorough examination into the state and condition of the libraries, and of re- 
ceiving from each librarian, such report as shall be required, on a blank form furnished 
for the se; and it shall be the duty of said committee to make out an abstract report 
of the whole, with such remarks and suggestions as they may deem advisable, to the 
Board in the Spring, and to the Executive Committee in the Full, at the first meeting of 
each after the completion of said examination ; the books in each library to be called in 
previously to the examination of each school respectively.” 


The following Rules for the Library and Reading Room owned by an 
Incorporated Association were drawn up by us a few years since, and 


have worked well. They may serve as a guide to similar associations in 
this State, 
Rules of the Library. 

1, It shall be the duty of the Librarian to attend at the rooms of the 
Institute every day, Sundays excepted, from 10 o’clock A. M., until 10 
P. M., to take charge of the Library and Reading Room, and other prop- 
erty of the Institute. He shall observe the Instructions which may be 
given him by the Executive Committee, and take care that all the regu- 
lations relating to the Library and Reading Room are strictly observed. 

2, Every member of the Institute, who shall have paid all sums due 
from him to the Institute, and made good all damage and loss which he 
may have occasioned, and any person by paying $2,00 a year in advance 
to the Librarian,) shall be entitled to all the privileges of the Library and 
Reading Room. 

6 
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3. The Library shall be open for the delivery and receipt of books, 
every day, Sundays excepted, from 10 A. M. until 9'P. M, 

4. No book shall be taken from the Library Room without the consent 
of the Librarian, and until the name of the person taking it, together with 
the title or number of the book is duly entered, if to be read or consulted 
in the Reading Room, on aslate,—if to be taken home, in a book to be 
kept for that purpose ; and every person will be held responsible for any 
book charged to him, unless he sees the above entry erased, or returned 
written against it, on his returning the book to the Librarian. 

5. Every person entitled to the privileges of the Library may have the 
use of two books and no more, at one time, and may retain the same for 
two weeks, and no longer, unless renewed at the end of that time for a 
week, 

6. Any person who shall retain a book longer than two -veeks, unless 
renewed, and in that case longer than three weeks, shall forfeit and pay 
to the Librarian, for every day of the first week of such detention, two 
cents, and for every day of each succeeding week the forfeiture shall be 
doubled. 

7. Any person who shall injure, deface, or fail to return any book be- 
longing to the Library, shall forfeit and pay such sum as shall be assessed 
by the Librarian, with the liberty of an appeal to the Executive Commit- 
tee, for such default or damage ; and if the work lost or injureé be one of 
a set, he shall pay the full value of said set, and may then receive the 
remaining volumes as his property. 

&. Such books as may from time to time be specially designated by the 
Executive Committee, shall not be taken from the Library, excep by 
their permission, and on such conditions as they may prescribe. 


Rules of the Reading Room. 


1. Any member of the Institute may introduce a friend, not a resident 
of to the privileges of the Reading Room, for the term of four 
weeks, who shall receive a ticket of admission from the Librarian. and 
whose name, together with that of the meniber introducing him, shall be 
registered in a book provided for that purpose. 

2. Any person entitled to the privileges of the Reading Room, may 
draw from the Library any book to be read or consulted in the Reading 
Room, on the Librarian’s entering his name, together with the title and 
number of the book, on a slate. 

3. No periodical, pamphlet, or book of reference which may be placed 
in the Reading Room, shall be taken from the same without a permission 
in writing from the Executive Committee. 

4. Any person who shall mutilate or deface the periodicals, or pamph- 
lets, or books of the Reading Room, shall be liable to a fine equal to the 
value thereof. 

5. No loud conversation shall be allowed in the Reading Room, and 
any conduct inconsistent with perfect order and decorum, shall subject 
the offender to a deprivation of the privileges of the same. 


LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. 

It is to be hoped that a Library of Reference will soon be provided for 
every school. The following rules adopted for libraries of this charac- 
ter, in one of the Grammar Schools of Providence, will be found useful 
elsewhere. 
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This book belongs to the Arnold-street Grammar School Library of Re- 
ference books, furnished at the public expense, for the use of all the 
teachers and pupils in the school. 

No books shall be drawn from the Library except by teachers, who 
may take any book for their own use, or that of their pupils, by merely 
inserting in a blank book kept in the Library for the purpose, the date of 
drawing, the title of the book and the name of the drawer. 

Pupils wishing to use any of these books may apply to their teachers, 
who will deaw the books for them ; and all pupils thus using Library 
Books are responsible for their safe keeping and return to their teachers, 
and also for any injuries that may be done to the books while in their 
possession. 

Pupils are not allowed to lend, to others, books which may have been 
drawn for themselves, without permission from the teacher who drew the 
books. 

All books must be drawn before school, or during the times of recess 
in the room where the books are kept, and all books must be returned 
every day, after school, and the word “ returned,” written in the blank 
book on the line where the book is charged. 

No person is allowed to carry any Library Book out of the school 
building. All pupils neglecting to observe these regulations, or in any 
way misusing a Library Book, may be deprived of the use of the Library 
for such length of time as the Principal may specify. 





~_ 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The subject of a Normal School is distinctly and ably presented to the 
consideration of the members of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, 
and of the citizens of the State, in the Report of the Executive Commit- 
tee. Under this head we intended to have presented a plan which should 
include a number of agencies which have been tried separately in this 
State and elsewhere, and found successful, in one system, under the name 
of the “Strate Normat Scuoot anp Ruope Isianp Institute oF Iy- 
struction.” By such an Institution, it is believed, that all which bas 
thus far been accomplished for the professional education and training of 
teachers, the awakening of public interest, and the diffusion of intelligence 
among the people on the subject of schools and education, by the circu- 
lation of books and pamphlets, public addresses, courses of popular lec- 
tures, teachers’ institutes, associations and meetings, itinerating normal 
school agencies and normal schools, can be more systematically accom- 
plished, than has yet been done in any other state. The munificent offer 
by Charles Potter, Esq. of Providence, of the building known as the 
Tockwotton House, (which cost originally between sixty and seventy 
thousand dollars,) for the purpose of a Normal School, on condition that 
a permanent fund, sufficiently large to meet the annual expenses of such 
a school, should be provided, has placed it in the power of the Legisla- 
ture, and of the friends of educational improvement in Rhode Island, to 
take a long stride upward and onward in the work in which they are 
now engaged. We shall make the development of this plan the subject 
of a special communication to the Legislature, and in the mean time we 
give the history and organization of the Normal Schools of Massachusetts 
and New York. 
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Strate Norma Scuoouis 1s Massacuuserrs. 


The following brief account of the history and organization of 
the State Normal Schools, in Massachusetts, is copied from the 


“Tenth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion.” 


“In a communication made by the Secretary of the Board of Education 

‘ to the Legislature, dated March 12, 1238, it was stated that private mu- 

nificence had placed at his disposal the sum of ten thousand dollars, to be 

expended, tthder the direction of the Board of Education, for qualifying 

teachers for our Common Schools, on condition that the Legislature 

would place in the hands of the Board an equal sum, to be expended for 
the same purpose. ; 

On the 19th of April, of the same year, resolves were passed, accepting 
the proposition, and authorizing the Guvernor, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Council, to draw his warrant upon the treasurer for the sum of 
ten thousand dollars, to be placed at the disposal of the Board for the 
purpose specified in the original communication.” 


The following is a copy of the Resolve and of the Report of the 
Committee on the subject : 


“ The Joint Committee, to whom was referred the communication of the Hon. 
Horace Mann, Secretary of the Board of Education, relative to a fand for the 
promotion of the cause of popular education in this Commonwealth, and also 
the memorial of the Nantucket County Association for the promotion of educa- 
tion, and the improvement of schools, and also the petition and memorial of 
the inhabitants of the town of Nantucket, on the same subject, having duly con- 
sidered the matter therein embraced, respectfully report, 

That the highest interest in Massachusetts is, and will always continue to 
be, the just and equal! instruction of all her citizens, so far as the circumstances 
of each individual will permit to be imparted; that her chief glory, for two 
hundred years, has been the extent to which'this instruction was diffused, the 
result of the provident legislation, to promote the common cause, and secure 
the perpetuity o: the common interest; that for many years a well-grounded 
apprehension has been entertained, of the neglect of our common town schools 
by large portions of our community, and of the comparative degradation to 
which these institutions might fal) from such neglect; that the friends of uni- 
versal education have long looked to the Legislature for the establishment of 
One Or more seminaries devoted to the age of onpeigin qualified teachers, 
for the town and district schools, by whose action alone other judicious provi- 
sions of the law could be carried into full effect; that at various times, the delib- 
eration of both branches of the General Court has been bestowed upon this, 
among other subjects, most intimately relating to the benefit of the rising gen- 
eration and of all generations to come, partowlaris when the provision for 
instruction of school teachers was specially urged on their consideration, in 
1827, by the message of the Governor, and a report thereupon, accompanied by 
a bill, was submitted by the chairman, now a member of the Congress of the 
United States, following out to their fair conclusions, the suggestion of the Ex- 
ecutive, and the forcible essays of a distinguished advocate of this institution at 

at length, published and widely promulgated ; that although much has been 
one within two or three years, for the encouragement of our town schools by 
positive enactment, and more by the liberal spirit, newly awakened in our sev- 
era! communities, yet the number of competent teachers is found, by universal 
experience, so far inadequate to supply the demand for them, as to be the prin- 
cipal obstacle to improvement, and the greatest deficiency of our republic; that 
we can hardly expect, as in the memorials from Nantucket is suggested, to re- 
move this deficiency even in a partial degree, much less to realize the comple- 
tion of the felicitous system of our free schools, without adopting means for 
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more uniform modes of tuition and government in them, without better observ- 
ing the rales of ence in the selection of our common books, the unlimited 
diversity of which is complained of throughout the State, and that these ben- 
efits may reasonably be expected to follow from no other course than a well- 
devised scheme in full operation, for the education of teachers; that the 
announcement, in the communication recently received from the Secretary of 
the Board of Education, of that private munificence, which offers $10,000 to 
this Commonwealth, for removal of this general want, at least in the adoption 
of initiatory measures of remedy, is received by us with peculiar pleasure, and 
in order that the General Court may consummate this good, by carrying forwa 
the benevolent object of the ——— porn the committee conclude, with 
recommending the passage of the subjoined resolutions. 
, ll which is respectfully submitted, 
James Savace, per order. 


RESOLVES 


RELATIVE TO QUALIFYING TEACHERS FOR COMMON SCHOOLS, 

Whereas, by letter from the Honorable Horace Mann, Secretary of the 
Board of Education, addressed, on the 12th March current, to the President of 
the Senate, and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, it appears, that 
private munificence has placed at his disposal the sum of ten thousand dollars, 


to promote the cause of yew education in Massachusetts, on condition that 
the Commonwealth will contribute from unappropriated funds, the same 
amount in aid of the same cause, the two sums|to be drawn upon equally from 
time to time, as needed, and to be disbursed under the direction of the Board of 
Education in qualifying teachers for our Common Schools; therefore, 

Resolved, That bis Excellency, the Governor, be, and he is hereby authorized 
and requested, by and with the advice and consent of the Council, to draw his 
warrant upon the Treasurer of the Commonwealth in favor of the Board of 
Education, for the sum of $10,000, in such installments and at such times, as 
said Board may request: provided, said Board, in their request, shall certify 
that the Secretary of said Board has placed at their disposal an amount equal 
to that for which such application may by them be made ; both sums to be ex- 
pended, under the direction of said Board, in qualifying teachers for the Com- 
mon Schools in Massachusetts. 

Resolved, That the Board of Education shall render an annual account of 
the manner in which said moneys have been by them expended.” 


“The Board, after mature deliberation, decided to establish three 
Normal Schools; one for the north-eastern, one for the sou 
and one for the western part of the State. rage ye hap was 
at Lexington, in the county ef Middlesex, on the y of July, 1839. 
This school, having outgrown its accommodations at Lexington, was re- 
moved to West Newton, in the same county, in Sept., 1844, where it now 
occupies a commodious re 

The second Normal School was opened at Barre, in the county of 
Worcester, on the 4th day of September, 1839. This school has since 
been removed to Westfield, in the county of Hampden, both on account 
of the insufficiency of the accommodations at Barre, and because the 
latter place is situated east of the centre of population of the western 
counties. 

The third school was opened at Bridgewater, on the 9th day of Sept., 
1840, and is permanently located at that place. 

For the two last-named schools, there had been, from the beginning, 
very inadequate school-room accommodations. In the winter of 1845, a 
memorial, on behalf of certain friends of education in the city of Boston 
and its vicinity, was presented to the Legislature, offering the sum of 
five thousand dollars, to be obtained by ive subscriptions, on condition 
that the Legislature would give an equal sum, for the ne 27 of erecting 
two No School-houses ; one for the school at Westfield and one for 
that at Bridgewater. By resolves of March 20, 1845, the proposition ot 
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the memorialists was acce and the t_ made ;"and by the same re- 
solves it was ordered, ‘ the heretofore known as Normal 
Schools, shall be hereafter designated as State Normal Schools.’ 

The school at West Newton is appropriated exclusively to females ; 
those at Bridgewater and Westfield it both sexes. 

Among the Mera regulations adopted by the Board, for the i. 
ment of the State Normal Schools, are the following—most of which 
were adopted in the beginning, and have been constantly in force ; only a 
Sm, Somer and those very slight ones, having since been intro- 

Apvmission. Asa prerequisite to admission, candidates must declare 
it to be their intention to qualify themselves to become school teaehers. 
If they belong to the State, or have an intention and a reasonable ex- 
pectation of keeping school in the State, tuition is gratuitous. Otherwise, 
a tuition-fee is charged, which is intended to be about the same as is 
usually charged at good academies in the same neighborhood. _ If pupils, 
after having completed a course of study at the State Normal Schools, 
immediately engage in school keeping, but leave the State, or enter a 
private school or an meray, Sey are considered as having waived the 

can 9 wing out of their declared intention to keep a Common 
Schoo in i usetts, and are held bound in honor to pay a tuition-fee 
for their instruction, 

If males, pupils must have attained the age of seventeen years com- 
plete, and of sixteen, if females; and they must be free from any disease 
or infirmity, which would unfit them for the office of school 

They must undergo an examination, and prove themselves to be well 
versed in orthography, reading, writing, English grammar, geography 
oT he ry a tisfac vidence of good intellectual 

ey must ish satisfactory evi oO in capaci 
and of high moral character por awe 7 

Examinations for admission take place at the commencement of each 
term, of which there are three in a year. 

Term or Srupy. At West Newton and Bridgewater, the minimum 
of the term of study is one year, and this must be in consecutive terms 
of the schools. In regard to the school at Westfield, owing to the 
unwillingness of the pupils in that section of the State to remain at the 
school, even for so short a time as one year, the rule requiring a year’s 
residence has been from time to time suspended. It is found to be 
universally true, that those applicants whose qualifications are best, are 
desirous to remain at the school the longest. 

Course or Srupy. The studies first to be attended to in the State 
Normal Schools, are ++... >hi-h the law requires \ ve taught in the 
district seh~—"., namely, ortho y, reading, writing, English pone, 
geography and arithmetic. hen these are mastered, those of a higher 
order will be progressively taken. 

For those who wish to remain at the school more than one year, and 
for all belonging to the school, so far as their previous attainments will 
permit, the toliowing course is arranged: 

1, Orthography, reading, grammar, composition, rhetoric and logic. 

2. Writing oe | drawing. 

3. Arithmetic, mental and written, algebra, geometry, book-keeping, 
navigation, surveying. 

4. Geography, ancient and modern, with chronology, statistics and 


5. Human siology, and hygiene or the Laws of Health. 
6 Mental Philosopiy . 
. Music. 
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8. Constitution and fintens of Massachusetts and of the United States. 

9. Natural Philosophy Astronomy. 

10. Natural History. 

11. The principles of piety and morality, common to all sects of 
Christians. 

12, THE SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING WITH REFERENCE TO ALL 
THE ABOVE NAMED STUDIES. 

Re.iciovs Exercises. A portion of the Scriptures shall be read 
daily, in every State Normal School. 

Viatruns: Each Normal School is under the immediate inspection of 
a Board of Visiters, who are in all cases to be members of the Board of 
Education, except that the Secretary of the Board may be appointed as 
one of the visiters of cach school. 

The Board appoints one Principal Instructor for each school, who is 
responsible for its government and instruction, subject to the rules of the 
Board, and the supervision of the Visiters. The Visiters of the respective 
schools appoint the assistant instructors thereof. 

To each Normal School, an Experimental or Model School is attached. 
This School is under the control of the Principal of the Normal School. 
The pupils of the Normal School assist in teaching it. Here, the know- 
| which they acquire in the science of teaching, is practically 
applied. The art is made to grow out of the science, instead of bein 
empirical The Principal of the Normal School inspects the Mode 
ns capi less, daily. He ae the manner in tong = > ol 
pupils exemplify, in tice, the principles he has taught them. Some- 
times, all the pupils of the No School, together et the Principal, 
visit the Model School in a body, to observe the manner in which the 
teachers of the latter, for the time being, conduct the recitations or exer- 
cises. Then, returning to their own school-room, in company with the 
assistant teachers themselves, who have been the objects of inspection, 
each one is called upon to deliver his views, whether commendatory or 
otherwise, respecting the manner in which the work has been performed. 
At this amicable exposition of merits and defects, the Principal of the 
Normal School presides. After all others have presented their views, he 
delivers his own; and thus his pupils, at the threshold of their practice, 
have an opportunity to acquire confidence in a cause, of which they 
might otherwise entertain doubts, and to rectify errors which otherwise 
would fossilize into habit. 

me salaries of the teachers of the State Normal Schools are , ua by 
t tate. 


Normal Schools in New York. 


New Yorx Srate Norma Scnoot. 


The history of the efforts to secure a professional education and 
training for the teachers of common schools in the State of New York, 
is full of instruction and encouragement to those who are laboring in 
the same direction in other States. Among the earliest and most 
earnest advocates of legislative provision on this subject, stands the 
. name of De Witt Clinton. In his message to the Legislature in 1819, 
Governor Clinton remarks : 


“'The most durable impressions are derived from the first stages ot 
education; ignorant and vicious preceptors and injudicious and ill- 
arranged systems of education must have a most pernicious influence 
upon the habits, manners, morals and minds of our youth, and vitiate 
their conduct through life.” In 1820, he used the following language : 
“ The education of youth is an important trust, and an honorable voca- 
tion, but it is too often committed to unskillful hands. Liberal encour- 
agement ought to be dispensed for increasing the number of competent 
teachers.” 2 1825, after speaking of the cause of education generally, 
the Governor says: “In furtherance of this invaluable system, I recom- 
mend to your consideration the education of competent teachers,” &c. 

In his message to the Legislat at the opening of the session of 
1826, he thus patel to the subject of the proper preparation of common 


school teachers ; 

“ Our system of instruction, with all its numerous benefits, is still, 
however, susceptible of improvement. Ten years of the life of a child 
may now be spent in a common school. In two years the elements of 
instruction may be acquired, and the remaining eight years must either 
be spent in repetition or idleness, unless the teachers of common schools 
are competent to instruct in the higher branches of knowledge. The 


outlines of geography, algebra, mineralogy, agricultural chemistry, me- 
chanical hy, surveying, geometry, astronomy, political economy 
and ethics, might be communicated in that period of time, by able pre- 
ceptors, without essential inteference with the calls of domestic industry. 
The vocation of a teacher in its influence on the character and destiny 
of the rising and all future generations, has either not been fully under- 
stood, or duly estimated. Itis, or ought to be, ranked among the learned 
professions. With a full admission of the merits of several who now 
officiate in that capacity, still it must be conceded that the information ot 
many of the instructors of our common schools does not extend beyond 
rudimental education; that our expanding population requires constant 
accession to their numbers; and that to realize these views, it is neces- 
sary that some new plan for obtaining able teachers should be devised. 
I therefore recommend a seminary for the education of teachers in those 
useful branches of knowledge which are proper to engraft on elementary 
attainments. A compliance with this recommendation will have the 
most benign influence on individual happiness and social prosperity.” 

And again, in his message in 1828, Governor Clinton urges the subject 
on the attention of the Legislature. 

“Tt may be taken for granted, that the education of the body of the 
people can never attain the requisite perfection without competent in- 


structors, well acquainted with the outlines of literature and the elements 
of science.” He recommends with this view, “a law authorizing the 


supervisors of each county to raise a sum not exceeding $2000, provided 
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that the same sum is subscribed by individuals, for the erection of a suit- 
able edifice for a Monitorial High School, in the county town. I can 
conceive of no reasonable objection to the adoption of a measure so well 
calculated to raise the character of our school masters, and to double the 
powers of our artizans by giving them a scientific education.” 


In 1826, Hon. John C. Spencer, from the Literature Committee of the 
Senate, to whom the message of Governor Clinton for that year had 
been referred, made a report, recommending among other plans fer the 
improvement of common schools, that the income of the “ Literature 
Fund” be divided among the academies of the State, not in reference to 
the number of classical students in each, but “to the number of persons in- 
structed in each, who shall have been licensed as teachers of common 
schools by a proper board.” He thus introduces the subject: 


«In the view which the committee have taken, our great reliance for 
nurseries of teachers must be placed on our colleges and academies. If 
they do not answer this purpose, they can be of very little use. That 
they have not hitherto been more extensivel _useful in that respect is 
owing to inherent defects in the system of studies pursued there. hen 
the heads of our colleges are apprised of the great want of teachers 
which it is so completely in their por to relieve, if not supply, it is but 
reasonable to expect that they will adopt a system by which young men 
whose pursuits do not require a knowledge of classics, may avail them- 
selves of the talent and instruction in those institutions, suited to their 
wants, without being compelled also to receive that which they do not 
want, and for which they have neither time nor money.” 


“{n 1827, Mr. Spencer, from the same Committee, reported a bill en- 
titled ‘An act to provide permanent funds for the annual appropriation 
to common schools, to increase the Literature Fund, and to promote the 
education of teachers,’ by which the sum of $150,000 was added to the 
Literature Fund. And the Regents of the University were required 
amually to distribute the whole income of this fund among the several 
incorporated academies and seminaries, which then were or might there- 
after become subject to their visitation, ‘in proportion to the number of 

ils instructed in each academy or seminary for six months during the 
pring year, who shall have pursued classical studies, or the higher 
ranches of English education, or both. In the report accompanying 
this bill, which, on the 13th of April, became a law, the committee ex- 
Pressly observe, that their objgct in thus increasing this fund is ‘to pro- 
mote the education of young men in those studies which will prepare 
them for the business of instruction, which it is hoped may be accom- 
plished to some extent, by offering inducements to the trustees of acade- 
mies to educate pupils of that description” ‘In vain will you have 
established a system of instruction; in vain will you appropriate money 
to edueate the children of the poor, if you do not provide persons compe- 
tent to execute your system, and to teach the pupils collected in the 
schools. And every citizen who has paid attention to it and become ac- 
quainted practically with the situation of our schools, knows that the in- 
competency of the great mass of teachers is a radical defect which 
impedes the whole system, frustrates the benevolent designs of the 
ep awn. and defeats the hopes and wishes of all who feel an interest 
in disseminating the blessings of education” ‘Having undertaken a 
system of public instruction, it is the soleran duty of the Legislature to 
make that system as perfect as possible. We have no right to trifle with 


7 
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the funds of our constituents, by applying them in a mode which fails to 
attain the intended object. Competent teachers of common schools must 
be provided; the academies of the State furnish the means of making 
that provision. There are funds which may be safely and properly 
applied to that object, and if there were none, a more just, patriotic, and 
in its true sense, popular reason for taxation cannot be urged. Let us 
aid the efforts of meritorious citizens who have devoted large portions of 
their means to the rearing of academies; let us reward them by giving 
succéss to their efforts; Tet us sustain seminaries that are falling into 
decay ; let us revive the drooping and animate the prosperous, by cheer- 
ing rays of pve beneficence ; and thus let us provide nurseries for the 
pet of our children, and for the instruction of teachers who will 
expand and widen and deepen the great stream of education, unt! it 
shall reach our remotest borders, and prepare our posterity for the main- 
tenance of the glory and prosperity of their country.’” 

The legal provision for the better education of teachers rested on this 
basis until 1834, when an act was nee by which the surplus in- 
come of the Literature Fund over twelve thousand dollars was placed at 
the disposal of the Regents of the University, to be by them distributed 
to such academies, subject to their visitation as they might select, and to 
be exclusively devoted to the education of teachers for the common schools, 
in such manner and under such regulations as they might prescribe. 

In pursuance of the provisions of the act of 2d of May, 1834, author- 
izing the Regents of the University to apply a of the income to the 
Literature Fund to the education of common school teachers, a plan was 
reported on the 8th of January, 1835, by Gen. Drx, from the committee 
appointed for that purpose, to the Regents with the view of carrying 
into effect the intention of the act. This plan was approved and adopt- 
ed by the Regents; and one academy was selected in each of the eight 
Senate districts, charged with the establishment of a Department spe- 
cially adapted to the instruction of teachers of common schools. To sup- 
port these departments, each academy received from the Literature 

und, 4 sufficient sum to procure the necessary ceperee for the illus- 
tration of the various branches required to be taught; the sum of $191 
to be appropriated to the enlargement of the academical library ; and an 
annual appropriation of $400 to meet the increased expense which might 
devolve upon the institution in consequence of the establishment of the 
teachers’ department. 

In his annual Report for 1836, the Superintendent (Gen. Drx,) again 
adverts to the fact, that in the adoption of this system ‘the Legislature 
has merely provided for the more complete execution of a design lo 
entertained. so far as respects the employment of the academies for this 
purpose. The pe vogd of founding separate institutions,” he continues, 
‘upon the model of the seminaries for teachers in Prussia, was for several 
years a subject of public discussion in this State. It was contended, on 
the one hand, that such institutions would be more likely to secure the 
object in view; and on the other, that it might be as effectually and 
more readily accomplished through the organized academies.’ After 
again referring to the act of April 13, 1827, he concludes : 

“ Thus although the plan of engrafting upon the academies, depart- 
ments for the pre ion of teachers, may not have been contemplated 
at the time, yet this measure is to be regarded only as a more complete 


development of the design of the Le ture in ing the act refer- 
po gad panes 


“ By the 8th section of the act of April 17, 1838, appropriating the in- 
come of the United States Deposite to the purposes of education, 
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&c., the sum of $28,000 was directed to be annually paid over to the 
Literature Fund, and apportioned among the several academies of the 
State; and by the 9th section, it was made the duty of the Re- 

of the University ‘to require every academy receiving a 
Gotributive share of public money, under the preceding section equal to 
seven hundred dollars per annum, to establish and maintain in such 
academy, a department for the instruction of common school teachers, 
under direction of the said Regents, as a condition of receiving the 
distributive share of every such academy.’ Under this provision eight 
academies, in addition to those designated specially for this purpose by 
the Regents, established departments for the education of teachers. 

Desirous of knowing the practical operation of the departments thus 
organized, the superintendent (Mr. gps during the summer of 
1840, commissioned the Rev. Dr. Potter of Union College, and D. H. 
Little, Esq. of Cherry-Valley, to visit these institutions, and report the 
result of their examinations to the department, accompanied by such 
suggestions as they might deem expedient. Prof: Potter in his report, 
after enumerating the various advantages and defects which had 
sented themselves to his observation in the course of his examination, 
observes in conclusion : 

‘The principal evil connected with our present means of trainin 
teachers, is, that they contribute to supply instructors for select rather 
than for common schools; and that for want of special exercises, they 
perform even that work imperfectly. I would suggest whether scme 
means might not be adopted for training a class of teachers, with more 
especial reference to country common schools, and to primary schools 
in villages and cities ; teachers whose attainments should not extend much 
beyond the common English branches, but whose minds should be awa- 
kened by proper influence ; who should be made familiar by practice 
with the best modes of teaching; and who should come under strong 
obligations to teach for at least two or three years. In Prussia and France, 
normal schools are supported at the public expense; most of the pupils 
receive both board and tuition gratuitously ; but at the close of the course 
they give bonds to refund the whole amount received, unless they teach 

er the direction of the government for a certain number of years. 
That such schools, devoted exclusively to the preparation of teaching, 
have some advantages over any other method, is sufficiently apparent 
from the experience of other nations: and it has occurred to me that, 
as supplementary to our present system, the establishment of one in this 
State might be eminently useful. If placed under proper auspices and 
located near the Capitol, where it could enjoy the supervision of the Su- 
pi rg of Common Schools, and be visited by the members of the 

gislature, it might contribute in many ways to raise the tone of in- 
struction throughout the State.’ 

From an examination of these reports, the Superintendent comes to 
the conclusion that ‘these departments ought not to be abandoned, but 
sustained and encouraged, and the means of establishing a large number 
in other academies provided. They, with the other academies and col- 
leges of the State, furnish the supply of teachers indispensable to the 
maintenance of our. schools.’ He recommends ‘the extension of the 
public patronage to all the academies in the State, to enable them to 
establish teachers’ departments; and in those counties where there are 
no academies, the establishment of normal schools.’ ‘One model school 
or more,’ he thinks, ‘might be advantageously established in some een- 
tral parts of the State, to which teachers, those intending to be such, 
pt aaa iat the best methods of conducting our common 
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By a resolution adopted by the Regents of the University, on the 4th 
of May of the same year, eight additonal academies os ‘designated 
for the establishment and maintenance of teachers’ de ents ; and the 
appropriation to each of the institutions in which such departments had 
been organized by the Regents, reduced to $300 per annum. At this 
period, inchading the academies which were required, under the act of 
1838, to maintain such de ents in consequence of the receipt of a 
specified portion of the Literature the number of academies in 
which departments for the education of teachers were organized was 
wines and the number of students taught in them about six 

undred. 


The above facts and extracts have been principally gathered from a 
“Report of the Committee on Colleges, Academies, and Common 
Schools,” to the House of Representatives in 1844, of which Mr. Hul- 
burd, of St. Lawrence, was chairman, and the author of the able docu- 
ment referred to. The Committee, on passing to the consideration of 
a State Normal School, remark : 

“ From this recapitulation, it will appear that the principal reliance 
of the friends and supporters of the common schools, for an adequate 
supply of teachers, has, from a very early period, been upon the acade- 
mies; that the inability of the latter to supply this demand, induced, in 1827, 
an increase of $150,000 of the fund, applicable to their support ; and this for 
the express pu of enabling them to accomplish this object ; that the 
Regents of the University, the guardians of institutions, charac- 
terized this increase of the fund as an unwonted and “ extraordinary” 
act of liberality on the part of the State towards them; explicitly recog- 
nized the condition, or rather the avowed expectations on which it was 

ted ; accepted the trust, and undertook to perform those conditions, 


gran 
and to fulfill those expectations ; that, to use the ws of one of the 


superintendents, ‘ the design of the law was not sustained by the measures 
necessary to give it the form and effect of a system ;? that to remedy 
this evil, one academy was specially designated in each Senate district, 
with an endowment of $500 to provide the necessary means and facili- 
ities of instruction, and an annual appropriation of $400, for the main- 
tenance of a department for the education of teachers; and soon after- 
wards the sum of $28,000 added to the Literature Fund from the avails 
of the U. 8. Deposite Fund, while eight additional academies were 
required to organize and maintain similar departments ; that, finally, the 
number of these departments was augmented to twenty-three, and every 
exertion put forth to secure the great results originally contemplated in 
their establishment ; and that in the judgment of successive superinten- 
dents of common schools, the Regents of the University and the most 
eminent and practical friends of education throughout the state, these 
institutions, whether considered in the aggregate or with reference to 
those specially designated, from time to time, for the performance of this 
important duty, of supplying the common schools with ey teachers, 
have not succeeded in the accomplishment of that object. Having, 
therefore, to revert again to the of the superintendent before 
referred to, ‘ proved bere wee to the ends proposed,’ may not now ‘a 
change of plan be insi on without being open to the objection of 
abandoning a system which has not been fairly tested? And have the 
academies any Just reason to complain, if they are not longer permitted 
es eee priations conferred upon them b 
the State for a specific object ; an object which they have not been able 
satisfactorily to accomplish ?” 
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This committee having satisfied themselves that all former legislation 
on this subject was inadequate, and having examined, by a sub-com- 
mittee, the Normal Schools of Massachusetts, and inquired into their 
operation in other countries, recommended the establishment of a Normal 
School at Albany, “for the education and training of teachers for com- 
mon schools,” and that the sum of $9,600 for the first year, and $10,000 
annually for five years thereafter, in appropriations for its support. This 
recommendation was adopted by an almost unanimous vote. 

This institution is required to be located in the county of Albany; and 
is to be under the supervision, management and direction of the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools and the Regents of the University, who are 
authorized and required “from time to time to make all needful rules and 
regulations ; to fix the number and compensation of teachers and others 
to be employed therein; to prescribe the preliminary examination, and 
the terms and conditions on which pupils shall be received and instructed 
therein—the number of pupils from the respective cities and counties, 
conforming as nearly as may be to the ratio of population—to fix the lo- 
cation of the said school, and the terms and conditions on which the 
grounds and buildings therefor shall be rented, if the same shall not be 
provided by the corporation of the city of Albany; and to provide in all 
things for the good government and management of the said school.” 
They are required to appoint a board, consisting of five persons, inclu- 
ding the Superintendent of Common Schools, who are to constitute an 
executive committee for the care, management and government of the 
school, under the rules prescribed by the Board of Regents. Such 
executive committee, are to make full and detailed reports from time, to 
time to the Superintendent and Regents, and among other thing to re- 
commend such rules and regulations as they may deem proper for said 
schools. 

The superintendent and Regents are required annually to transmit to 
the Legislature an account of their proceedings and expenditures, together 
with a detailed report from the executive committee, relating to the pro- 
gress, condition, and prospects of the school. 

The city of Albany tendered the use of a suitable building, free of 
rent, for the use of the institution, and the school was organized and 
commenced the business of instruction in December, 1844, under the 
charge of David P. Page, Esq., of Newburyport, Mass., as Principal. 

The following members composed the Executive Committee, under 
which the institution was organized: Hon. Samuel Young, State 
Superintendent, Rev. Alonzo Potter, D. D., Rev. Wm. H. Campbell, 
Gideon Hawley and Francis Dwight, Esqrs. 
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The following account of the State Normal School is copied from 
the Annuat Circurar of the Executive Committee, for 1847. 


“The Normal School for the State of New York, was established by 
an act of the Legislature in 1844, ‘for the instruction and practice ot 
Teachers of Common Schools, in the science of Education, and in the 
art of Teaching.’ Its sole object is to improve the teachers of Common 
Schools; and the course of study and conditions of admission have been 
adopted with reference to that object. 

ach county in the State is entitled to send to the School a number of 
pupils, (either male or female, ) wee! to twice the number of members of 
the Assembly in such county. The pupils are appointed by the county 
and town superintendents at a meeting called Bene county super- 
intendent for that purpose. This meeting should be held and the ap- 
pointment made at least two weeks before the commencement of each 
term, or as soon as information is received as to the number of vacancies. 
A list of the vacancies for each term will be published in the District School 
Journal, as early as the number of such vacancies can be ascertained,— 
usually before the close of the former term. 

Pupils once admitted to the school will have the right to remain until 
they men ga unless they forfeit that right by voluntarily vacating 
their place, or by improper conduct. 

Course or Srupy. The following is the course of study for the 
school; and a thorough acquaintance with the whole of it, on the part of 
the male pupils, is made a condition for graduating: 

1. Orthography, Normal Chart. 2. Analysis of Derivative Words, 
Town's. 3. Reading and Elocution. 4. Writing, National W. Book. 
Geography and Outline Maps, (with map drawing,) Mitchell’s. 5. En- 

lish Grammar, (with Composition,) Brown’s. 6. History of United 

tates, Wilson’s. 7. Human Physiology, Lee’s. 8. Mental Arithmetic, 
Colburn’s. 9. Elementary Arithmetic, Perkins’. 10. Higher Arithmetic, 
Perkins’. 11. Elementary Algebra, Perkins’. 12. Higher Algebra, 
Chaps. VII. and VIII. (omitting Multinomial Theorem and Recurring 
Series,) Perkins’. 13. Geometry, Six Books, Davies’ Legendre. 14. 
Plane Trigonometry, as contained in Davies’ Legendre. 15. Land Sur- 
veying, Davies’. 16. Natural Philosophy, Olmstead’s. 17. Chemistry, 
(with experimental lectures,) Gray’s. 18. Intellectual Philosophy, Aber- 
crombie’s. 19. Moral Philosophy, Lectures. 20. Constitutional Law, 
with select parts of the Statutes of this State, most intimately connected 
with the rights and duties of citizens, Young’s Science of ment ; 
Revised Statutes. 21. Rhetoric, Lectures. 22. Theory and Praetice of 
Teaching, Lectures and Experimental School. 23. Mathematical Ge- 
ography, Use of Globes, and Elements of Astronomy, Lectures. 24. 
Lessons in Drawing and Vocal Music, to be given to all. 

The same course of study, omitting the Higher Algebra, Plane Trig- 

pss oe! and Surveying, must be attained by females as a condition of 
uating. 

ON. B. Any of the pupils who desire further to pursue mathematics, 

can be allowed to do so after completing the above course of study. 

QuALIFICATION OF AppLicANTs. Females sent to the school must be 
sixteen years of age, and males eighteen. 

The superintendents, in making their appointments, are urged to pay 
no regard to the political opinions of applicants. The selections should 
be made with reference to the moral worth and abilities of the candidates. 
Decided preference ought to be given to those, who, in the j ent of 
the superintendents, give the —* promise of becomi most effi- 
cient teachers of common schools. It is also desirable that those only 
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should be appointed who have already a good knowledge of the common 
branches of study, and who intend to remain in the school until they 


Enrrance. All the pupils, on entering the school, are required to 
sign the following declaration: 

* We the subscribers hereby pecuare, that it is our intention to devote 
ourselves to the business of teaching district schools, and that our sole ob- 
ject in resorting to this Normal School is the better to prepare ourselves 
“for that important duty.’ 

As this should be signed in good faith on the part of the pupils, the 
should be made acquainted with its import before they are appointed. It 
is expected of the superintendents, that they shall select such as will 
sacredly fulfill their engagements in this particular. 

Pupils on entering the school are subjected to a thorough examination, 
and are classified according to their your attainments. The time re- 
quired to accomplish the course will depend upon the attainments and 
talents of the pupil, varying from one to Per terms. Very few, however, 
can expect to graduate in one term. 

Priviteces or THe Purtis. All pupils receive their tuition free. 
They are also furnished with the use of text-books without charge; 
though if they already own the books of the course, they would do well 
to bring them, together with such other books for reference as they may 

. Moreover, they draw a small sum from the fund for the support 
of the school, to defray in part their expenses. 

It is proposed to apportion the sum of $1,700 among the 256 pupils 
who may compose the school during the next term. 1. Each pupi shall 
receive three cents a mile on the distance from his county town to the 
city of Albany. 2. The remainder of the $1,700 shall then be divided 
equally among the students in attendance. 

The following list will show how much a student of each county will 
receive, during the ensuing term: 

Albany, $2.41; Allegany, $10.09; Broome, $6.76; Cattarau 
$11.17; Cayuga, $7.09; Chautauque, $12.49; Chemung, $8.35; e- 
nango, $5.41; Clinton, $7.27; Columbia, $3.28; Cortland, $6.67; Dela- 
ware, $4.72; Dutchess, $4.66; Erie, $10.93; Essex, $6.19; Franklin, 
$8.77; Fulton, $3.76; Genesee, $9.73; Greene, $3.43; Hamilton, $4.87; 
Herkimer, $4.81; Jefferson, $7.21; Kings, $6.97; Lewis, $6.28; Living- 

$9.19; Madison, $5.44; Monroe, $8.98; Montgomery, $3.61; New- 
York $6.85; Niagara, $10.72; Oneida, $5.29 ; Onondaga, $6.40 ; Ontario, 
$8.26; O , $5.44; Orleans, $10.12; Oswego, $7.21; Otsego, $4.39; 
Putnam, $5.59; Queens, $7.63; Rensselaer, $2.59; Richmond, $7.32; 
Rockland, $6.07; Saratoga, $4.78; Schenectady, $2.86; Schoharie, 
$3.07; Seneca, $7.54; St. Lawrence, $8.59; Steuben, $8.89; Suffolk, 
$9.16; Sullivan, $5.80; Tioga, $7.42; Tompkins, $7.31; Ulster, $4.15; 
Warren, $4.27; Washington, $3.85; Wayne, $7.84; Westchester, $6.46; 
Wyoming, $9.85; Yates, $7.96. 

t ig proper to state, that if the number of pupils is less than 256, the 
sum to be received will be proportionately increased. The above sched- 
ule shows, therefore, the minimum sum to be received by each pupil. 
His apportionment cannot be less than as above stated, and it may be 
more. 

This money will be paid at the close of the term. 

Apparatus. A well assorted apparatus has been procured, sufficiently 
extensive to illustrate all the important principles in Natural Philosophy, 
Cheinistry, and Human Physiology. Extraordinary facilities for the 
study of Physiology are afforded by the Museum of the Medical College, 
which is open at all hours for visiters. 
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Lisrary. Besides an abundant supply of text-books upon all the 
branches of the course of study, a well po miscellaneous library has 
been procured, to which all the pupils may have access free of charge. 
In the selection of this library, particular care has been exercised to pro- 
cure most of the recent works upon Education, as well as several val- 
uable standard works upon the Natural Sciences, History, Mathematics, 
&c. The State library is also freely accessible to all. 

Terms anp Vacations. The year is divided into two terms, so as 
to bring the vacations into April and October, the months for holding the 
Teachers’ Institutes. This also enables the pupils to take advantage of 
the cheapness of traveling by the various means of water communication 
in the State, in going to and from the school. 

The Summer Term commences on the rirst Monpay tn May, and 
continues TWENTY WEEKS, with an intermission of one week from the 
first of July. 

The Winter Term commences on the rirst Monpay in Novemser, 
and continues TWENTY-TWO WEEKS, with an intermission from Christmas 
to New Year’s day inclusive. 

Prompt Arrenpance. As the school will open on Menday, it would 
be for the advantage of the pupils, if they should reach Albany by the 
Thursday or Friday preceding the day of eset The Faculty can 
then aid them im securing suitable places for rding. 

As the examinations of the pupils preparatory for classification will 
commence on the first day of the term, it is exceedingly important that 
all the pupils should report themselves on the first morning. Those who 
arrive a day after the time, will subject not only the teachers to much 
trouble, but themselves also to the rigors of a private examination. 
After the first week, no student, except for the strongest reasons, shall be 
allowed to enter the school. 

Price or Boarp. The price of board in respectable families, varies 
from $1.50 to $2.00, exclusive of washing. Young gentlemen by taking 
a room and boarding themselves, have sustained themselves at a lower 
rate. This can better be done in the summer term. 

The ladies and gentlemen are not allowed to board in the same fam- 
ilies. Particular care is taken to be assured of the respectability of the 
— who propose to take boarders, before they are recommended to 
the pupils. 

ot eG Scuoot. Two spacious rooms in the building are 
appropriated to the accommodation of the two departments of this school. 

hese two departments are under the immediate supervision of the Per- 
manent Teacher, who is a graduate of the Normal School. 

The object of this school is to afford each Normal Pupil an opportunity 
of practising the methods of instruction and discipline inculcated at the 
Normal School, as well as to ascertain his ‘aptness to teach, and to dis- 
charge the various other duties pertaining to the teacher’s responsible 
office. Each member of the graduating class is required to spend at 
least two weeks in this department 

In the experimental School there are ninety-three pupils between the 
ages of six and sixteen years. Firry-gicut of these are free pupils. 
The free seats will be hereafter given exclusively to fatherless children, 
residing in the city of Albany. This is in consideration of an appropria- 
tion by the city to defray in part the expense of fitting up one of the 
rooms of the school. The remaining Tairty-Five pupils are charged 
$20 per year for tuition and use of books. This charge is made merely 
to defray the expense of sustaining the school.” 





